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Bill and the Armenians 


Ho” did Germany get the hold that brought 
Turkey into a war from which she will’ emerge 


worse off even if Germany wins, and non-existent in 


- Europe if the allies win? It was a few leaders, many 


of them venal, who got Turkey into the war, but 
there had been worked up a strange popular delusion. 
Emperor William’s diplomacy, since Bismarck was 
dropped, has been mostly bad, but his efforts to im- 
press the Moslem world were successful.’ It was 
after Turkey was already in this war that an address 
by a Hodja, or Master, to his Turkish congregation 


- at a town in Asia Minor, was overheard by a traveler. 


This is a correct summary of what the Hodja said: 


When Hadji Wilhelm came to Turkey some 
fifteen or more years ago -to study the beauty 
and the power of our religion, he was so deeply 
impressed that he decided to become a Moham- 
medan himself. On returning to his own country 
he immediately proceeded to give his people the 
benefit of his experience; so that soon all of the 
German people, and all of the Austrian people, 
became .converted to our religion. This so 
censed his Christian neighbors that they declared 


~ war on him, and he is now defending his faithful. =. 


Mohammedan subjects against the ferocious at- 
tacks of his Christian neighbors. 


As evidence the Hodja showed pictures of the. 


- various Christian churches that Wilhelm had de- 


great military advantages. 


stroyed, including the Cathedral at Rheims. The 
congregation was so touched that after the Hodja 
had finished his discourse ‘hey all came forward and 
patted his hands, a strong Eastern expression of 
amen, or approval. 

In all the tragedies of the time there is none more 
heart-rending than the slaughter of the Armenians. 
The statement of their sufferings put out by Lord 
Bryce and by. American committees is supported by 


information given to us by a number of skilled and 
‘Impartial men fresh from Turkey. -If Germany 
would speak a word to the government of Turkey the 


policy might be changed in an instant. Lord Bryce 


and others think the United States is the only hope. 
American sympathy with this long-oppressed people, . 
living under the sh 


adow of a fierce and barbaric race, 


shas always been intense. It is possible, though by no 


means certain, that a protest of some kind from us 
would have direct influence on Turkey. The only 
thing that. is certain is that any protest from Ger- 


many would settle the matter at once. 


From this hold on Turkey, Germany is reaping 
She cannot avoid moral 
responsibilities. From Smyrna to Persia, from the 


7 slaughter question is up to Hadji Wilhelm. 


Black Sea to Afabia, the destruction of non-Moslems 
is being carried on. Lucky are the Armenians who 
are killed outright. The majority_are forced out into 
the desert to starve, or treated to worse torture. 
Pupils, graduates, teachers, from American schools 
and colleges are included. Probably since March 
half a million have been slaughtered. Harper’s 
Weekly-is in close touch with the American commit- 
tees of relief. It will gladly see to the best use of 
any money any of its readers care to send in for 
Armenian rescue work. Money can do much in coun- 
tries bordering Turkey to lessen the suffering of the 
refugees. To prevent fresh outrages, however, what 
is needed is one firm.word from Germany. The 


The Big Loan 


—— bankers are more than justified in 

making large loans to’the Allies. They are 
justified in the first place on sound business prin- 
ciples. It is impossible for us to extend our foreign 
trade, whether in South America or in Europe, with- 
out a credit system to correspond. In the second | 
place, the loan is justified on.moral principles. It is 
well that the outcome of wars should be affected by 
the sympathies of the world. Making the opinion of 
the world more and more effective is the only way to 
prevent one country, as Germany now, or as Japan 


conceivably one day (leading China), from earefully 


making ready for a war and successfully putting it 
through. If it is fortunate (as it is), that we can 
furnish munitions to the Allies, it is fortunate also 
that.we can lend money. It all helps in the vast con- 
test over the question of whether disputes in the 
future are to be settled by consultation or by cannon. 


| 
Translation 


CCF DIOTIC Yankees” has ‘already become famous 

as_a contribution to German diplomacy. The 
New York* World says the British translation. of 
blédsinnig by “idiotic” is unfair, and that the word 
chosen by Captain von Papen to describe Americans 
did not have any offensive meaning. Translation is 
often tricky, as in “culture” for Kultur, but some- 
body has put one over on our distinguished con- 
temporary in this case. The usual German use of 
blédsinnig implies dullness, stupidity, intellectual in- 
competence. - It is exactly like our loose, colloquial: 


-use of “idiotic.” We do not. mean literally idiotic, | 


and neither do they. We mean to express contempt, 


and so dg they. 
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Can Taft Come Back ? 


ICTOR MURDOCK’S opinion that Colonel 
Roosevelt will be nominated by the Progressives 
next summer, if he will accept the nomination, has 
in it no surprise. But his belief that Mr. Taft will 
be nominated*by the Republicans is startling. Mr. 
Taft is a person who is very much liked by many who 
are in close contact with him. He is, however, an 
individual who has been given a chance in the pres- 
idency. He was not put there by the direct wish of 
the people, but by their willingness to have Colonel 
Roosevelt select a president for them. Colonel Roose- 
velt prevented the nomination of Mr. Hughes and 
forced the nomination of Mr. Taft. The result was, 
as far as it went, an argument that even the people, 
fallible as they are, are better able to select presidents 
than a popular individual is to name his successor. 
Mr. Taft wholly failed to represent the public in 
any respect. Not only did he make great specific 
‘errors, as in the Payne-Aldrich tariff matter, and in 
the Ballinger controversy, but he gave the impression 
of not being aware even of the existence of the labor- 
ing classes. It is almost impossible to believe that the 
Republican party can commit itself to the record of 
Mr. Taft’s administration as the issue of the next 


campaign. 


Mr. faft and Women 


INCE he ceased to be President, Mr. Taft has 

“ added one to the above mentioned reasons that 
he would be an extremcly weak candidate if nomi- 
nated next June. He has taken a strong stand against. 
equal suffrage. This not only would weaken him 
in the suffrage states but would furnish in all the 
states one more proof of his essentially Tory make- 
up. He is afraid that women would vote for pro- 
hibition. If he would study the facts, he would find 
that their interest in temperance is combined with a 


strong practical impulse to study. the best methods 
making for temperance in any given locality. 
He says: 
The lack of experience in affairs, and the excess 


of emotion on the part of women in reaching 
their political decisions upon questions af this 


kind, are what would lower the average practical 
sense of self-restraint of the electorate in case they 
were admitted to it now. 
Where did he find all this out? Women have been 
voting now for many vears. 


One-fourth of the 


United States senators and one-sixth of the members | 


of the House are elected partly by the votes of wo- 
men. Mr. Taft must know many of these statesmen. 
Has he ever collected any information from them? 
Harper’s Weekly has taken a keen interest in the sub- 
‘ject and has not been able to find out that women 
have been voting through excess of emotion or that 
they have exhibited less self-restraint than men. 
The record they have made in the states where they 


| 


have voted is admirable. That is why the gain for 
suffrage is fastest in states that are neighbors to suf- 
frage states and can see the facts instead of seeing 
ghosts. It is characteristic of the Tory mind that 
it is afraid of anything new, but even the Tory mind, 


' when it faces a system in operation in a dozen states, 
ought to condescend to an occasional illustration .. 


drawn from real life. 


Voting in New York | 


~~ was independent and thoughtful voting 
more advisable in New York than this fall. 
Anybody who votes on November 2nd without think- 
ing for himself will show,as much sense as a sheep. 
It is impossible for us to imagine an intelligent and 
independent person voting for the silly and compliant 
Tammany nominee for district attorney. That 
office has not been dishonored now for nearly a 
generation. 
It is impossible to imagine that a person who is 
thoughtful enough to deserve the suffrage can vote 
against the fusion aldermen whose records have been 


so admirable. 


Yet many who think they are intelligent will vote 
like rubber stamps and then explain why women are 
unworthy of the suffrage. 

On assemblymen vote for the best man, whatever 
party he belongs to. Neither state organization is 


good enough to bring in the millennium. 


On the constitution we favor voting for the whole 
of it, not because it is as good as it ought to be, but 
because it is better than the -* one. 


Moloch 


pus word went around, last spring and summer, 


that comedy would be the great demand in the 
theatre. It is, but nevertheless it is surprising the 
number of fairly successful plays and movies that 
deal with the war. One’s guess would be that our 
public, which goes to the theatre for relaxation, 
would get enough war news, war stories, war pictures 
from the papers. You can’t pretty-nearly sometimes 
tell. Most of the plays have appealed merely to 
curiosity or the love of incident. Moloch, on the 
other hand, is the fruit of a sincere impulse, a strong 
conviction. It has faults, in writing and in acting, 
but it is unmistakably propelled by genuine horror 


of war, its irrationality and devastation. It gives one. 


pause. It does its bit toward increasing the power 
of reflection and sympathy, against the sometimes 
slumbering but ever powerful instinct toward combat. 


Belgium and Our Neutrality 


keen the beginning those who have been espe- 

cially concerned about the welfare of Belgium 
have hoped that some way would be found out of the 
difficulties between Germany and the United States. 
The feeding of Belgium was made possible only by 
the success of the Commission in getting the cooper- 
ation of the German government, as well as of the 
British, Belgian, and French governments. 

While arrangements have been made to pass the 
work over at a moment’s notice to Holland, and while 
a thorough Dutch substitute organization has been 
formed, it is not possible to foresee exactly what 
would happen if we should be forced into war with 
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Germany. For one thing, Mr. Hoover would 1 certain- 


ly be unable to continue as the head of the Commis- . 


sion. Practically the whole management of the work 
has been in his hands, and he, far more than anyone 
else, has been responsible for its brilliant work. From 
the. time the Lusitania went-down, those especially 
interested in this work have had many days of in- 
tense anxiety. Lately this anxiety has been increased, 
because the Commission has been compelled to'take 
up the organization of an industrial branch in order 


to handle the import of raw material into Belgium, 


and the export of manufactured material. 

Every new aspect of the situation between us and 
Germany presents far-reaching, world-wide consid- 
erations, many of them anything but clear: That 


belligerency on our part, however, would:be bad for: 


the people who were the first victims of the war, is 
one of the few points that are beyond doubt. 


A Good Appointment 


ee. Frank L. Polk was taken away trem New 
York City politics and put in the state depart- 
ment there was some disappointment among those 
who felt that Mayor Mitchel should not be deprived 
of a very useful member of his close group of lieu- 
tenants. The reasons behind the appointment, how- 


ever, were sufficient to overcome that consideration | 


against it. Mr. Lansing, whose thought and time 
are taken up with international problems, needed in 
the position of first assistant secretary not especially 
in International lawyer, but a man who was a good 
adminis 
many meh of many kinds, and whose standing as 
conspicuously a Democrat, although a liberal minded 
one, would enable him to relieve his chief of the party 
aspects of the work. The rounded efficiency of the 
department is appreciably increased by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Polk. ee 


Tolstoi and Hellenism 


greatest artist who been recently is 
undoubtedly Tolstoi. The world loses much in 
not having his impressions of the war, although in 
"ar and Peace, Sebastopol, and other works of his, 
we can come fairly near knowing what he would have 
said about the present struggle. Minds of the first- 
class tend to combine elements that in small minds 
are contradictory. For instance, there is no contrast 


more established than that between Hebraism and 


Hellenism. Yet in the greatest exponents of sweet- 


ness and light we also find appreciation of conduct, 
and in the greatest ethical teachers we also find the 
mind’s larger play. Tolstoi, especially in his later 
life, was: primarily a teacher. Yet in reading him, 
one gets that size and freedom which are character- 
istic of Hellenic greatness. Only the small are limit- 


fr to seeing life from a single angle. 


ator, who could meet with ease and charm. 


Misunderstanding Ford 


ig IS perhaps natural that Tolstoi’s words do not 

mean much to the ordinary public. It is natural 
that the words of Jesus do not mean much even to 
most who repeat them. But one would think that the 
words of an extraordinarily successful business man 
would be at least understood. The mind that can 
make a great deal of money is the mind that we 
naturally listen to. Yet Mr: Ford’s: plans for future 


gow 


peace have been wildly guessed at and obviously mis- 
stated in nearly every comment we have seen. His 
view is usually treated as if it bore primarily on 
bringing the present war to an end, instead of being in 
the main a deeply considered plan for education in the 
future. Even in the midst of such a dramatic struggle 
it would seem as if the public ought to be able to get 
straight the ideas of a great business man, who is able 
to turn his originality, exactness, and thoroughness 
onto the general probigus of human progress. 


Money and Morals’ 


THE worst part of the case of the Rev. Newton 
Dwight Hillis, entangled in doubtful financial 
enterprises, is not the mere fact of a clergyman join- 


Ing in the nervous chase for wealth, bad as that is 


in a person who is supposed to trust the Lord. The 
worst aspect is that Mr. Hillis has recently ex- 
pressed reactionary sympathies in the industrial con- 
troversies of the day. The acute search for money 


Throw a Brick at Him 


bie: tendency of many animals to attack any 

member of their community who becomes sick, is 
suggestive of much in human society. 

If a man who has been successful begins to slip, 


*the world often seems eager to believe that he can’ 


never regain his footing. In the present season of 


the national game, two striking illustrations of this . 


fact have been given. The jeers that have been 
handed to Connie Mack and to J. J. McGraw would 
make an interesting scrap-book to be kept for com- 
parison with another scrap-book containing the 
plaudits handed to the same men when they were 
supreme in their respective leagues. Yet neither 
McGraw nor Mack has changed. They are simply 
playing different hands. Circumstances‘have changed. 
McGraw tried by strengthening: in certain places a 
team that was growing old to make it perform well 
once more, and he failed completely. Mack tried 
exactly the opposite method, of breaking up his team 
as soon as it began to slip, and starting a young team 


from the bottom. He also failed to do anything the , 


first year. But though MeGraw and Mack followed: 
different plans, and though both are known to be 
very able at their business, neither succeeded in draw- 
ing from the public much except an enthusiastic ag- 
gregation of bricks. 
her brood who happens to ‘become sick, 


A hen pecks at any member of : 
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At the Front 


With Willie Hearst 


By H. D. WHEELER 


“RO 22 


13 


é j 


The cablegram reproduced above is a reply to the following cable sent. by Har- 
PER'S WEEKLY to Robert P. Skinner, U.S. Consul General, London: 
know press correspondents Herbert Temple, or John C. Foster or Lawrence Els- 
ton.” (The word “fourteenth” indicates the date of Mr. Skinner’s cablegram.) The 
’ a Hearst paper, the other < 


clipping at the left is from the Chicago “American,” 
is from a newspaper not under Hearst ownership. 


HIS is a humorous article. That is, I think it is. 
Fortunately it does not require the fine touch 
of a professional funny man to fill it up with 
comedy. Hearst himself could write it splendidly— 
could probably crowd more real laughs into it than any 
man on earth. For Hearst knows the story backwards, 
and he has a wealth of detail that would embellish it 
beautifully. Besides, he takes himself seriously. Which 
is also funny. It may be that to those editors and pub- 
lishers who will, upon reading ‘this, discern themselves 
as the victims of Hearst’s practical joking, and who 
will face the problem of explaining to “constant reader” 
just why. and how they have been innocently faking the 
war news day after day, the story may seem to have 
little of humor in it. Anyway, here it is, as much as I 
know of it: | 
Hearst operates a news dispensary by mail and by 
telegraph. He supplies pictures, and.special articles. 
and big features, and’ editorials and wire news, for a 
price. He calls his dispensary the International News 
Service. -He uses it to dress up his own publications and 


to help fill the columns of papers which are the prop- 


erty of others. 
Now the Hearst wires lie, just as the Hearst papers 
lie. Not always—but some. This is not an exposure. 


It is just a fact, generally known, and used here as a 
Most always, 


sort of ground-plan for this new story. 


lie, it 


“SKINNER ‘CoN SULOSNERAL 


“Do you 
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when the Hearst papers 
and the Hearst wires 
is to serve the 
personal:ends of a per- 
sonal Hearst. Some- 
times it is to fill or to the of 
as in those two notable cases where, years ago, it was 
proven by a crusading magazine that Hearst would sell ig nat 
his editorial space, and by Governor Hughes that J 


Hearst will not scruple to use the most corrupt of cor- BysPor 
poration methods in the organization and administra- L. 
tion of his own enterprises to profit financially and tc Byresp 
evade responsibility. Sometimes Hearst lies for polit- By B 
ical advantage which he believes he sees; other times to F Cor 
destroy a character, if he can, when he thinks someone Fy FI 
is in his way. Sometimes he lies because of faulty or- § Cort 
ganization and mistakes of editors or reporters, inten- k 
tional or otherwise; sometimes for no apparent reason fect ki 
at all. nle 
‘hris 

BOUT a year ago, shortly after the beginning of the | ent] 
European War, some of our afternoon papers rejoiced ~ ick 

in the possession of war correspondents supplied by the) @prixt 
International News Service. Articles, signed by these war, # 7°! 
reporters, sizzled over the wires from every important™ intol 
centre of Europe. Their “stuff”? was “snappy” in the” put s 
extreme. About the samé time the Hearst columns and — 4 
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the selling agencies of the International News began 
telling how the International News Service reported 


“first and most vividly all the big news of the world. 


war,’ a feat attained in “the greatest test of news- 
gathering efficiency the world has ever seen. ”) It was 
explained that “the International News ote Bae has 
either directly or through its associations with the 
greatest European newspapers,” (themselves “the great- 
est news gathering newspapers in the world”) “the 
greatest news gathering organization the world has ever 
seen.” In addition to all this, it was related how, ‘with 
representatives in every: first-class city in Europe, on 
every battlefield, the International News Service is one 
of the only two American Press Associations recognized 
by the British Government”; 
publicity forces in the world marshaled under the ban- 

ner of the International News Ser- 
vice,’ “more than eighty correspond- 
ents, many.of them of world-wide 
fame,” are on its payroll. “covering the 
war for its clients.” 

Eighty. Count them. You can’t. 
Neither can Hearst. But the noise 
that he has made over some of them, 
probably one of the most remarkable 
noises “in the history of the world,” 
has to some extent obscured his lapses 
in arithmetic. 

Who has not heard of Frederick 
Werner, Berlin staff correspondent of 
the International News Service? 

Who has not read with awe the ‘news | 
from London, revealed to a waiting 
nation by no less a person than Her- 
bert Temple himself ;—Herbert Tem- 
ple, the European Manager of the 
International News Service! 

Herbert Temple, European Manager 
of the International News Service, does 
not exist. If there is any press cor- 
respondent in London named Herbert 
Temple, he is not known there. 

There w no Frederick Werner, 
working in Berlin as correspondent for 
the International News Service. 

The names are fakes and the fake 
runs through the list of others which 
Hearst has used to deceive readers 
and clients into believing that they 
were recelving material from live cor- 
respondents actually on the ground. 
In addition to Femple” and “Wer- 
ner,” these “men” Hearst has made 
most prominent through his Inter-’ . 

national News Service: 

JOHN C. FOSTER, Staff Corre- 
spondent, London. 


Cabinet, 


' Hearst and the Matin; 
how with “the greatest 


= Cabinet wat be 


[he reorganization tha Ge 


inet, 
wit” 


nust hela ato 
on the Isonzo and 


joke in newspaper history. Why Hearst should sefout 
deliberately to perpetrate this fraud upon his readers, 
his clients and their readers, is not altogether clear. 
Speculation as to the underlying motives is possible 
along several lines. Speculation proves nothing. This 
latest example of dishonest news-vending, however, is 
interesting in = light of facts that are well- estab- 
lished: 

1. For its war news the International News Service 
depends largely upon certain agreements between the 
Hearst organization and foreign papers. There is an 
arrangement in London between Hearst and the London 
Times and the London Telegraph; in Paris between 
in Berlin between Hearst and 
the Lokal Anzeiger. That is really a big thing for Hearst. 
These papers are all morning publications. At mid- 
night when the Hearst service is able 
_to make use of the proofs of the news 
reports of these papers, it is between 
six and seven oclock p. m., in New 
‘York. The news obtained through the 
foreign papers, therefore, is to a very 
small degree available for use in the 
afternoon report of the iaternekiies 
News Service. 

2. The fake names put toxin as 
actual war torrespondents have been 
employed chiefly in the afternoon re- 
ports of the International NewsServtce— 

3. There has been the stiffest sort 
of competition between the various 
news services in this country ever 
since the war began. There can be ng 
ni doubt that Hearst has felt the effects 
iia of this competition and has encoun- 
tered many problems in meeting it. In- 
= # accurate reports which have been pub- 
lished through the agency of his In- 
ternational News arene and impor- 


service, have hat him. "Probably the 
most disastrous of the inaccuracies 
of which the International News ‘Ser- 
| vice has been guilty, was the report 
»} of the resignation of the Russian cab- 
wag-} inet, published only last month. 
to-day. 4. Under the rigid regulations 
“governing the transmission of war 


__ in its stéad. Some of the. former |: {news from every foreign country, it is — 
_ Ministers will have: ‘posts! in the fan utter impossibility that a corre- 


—tispondent should transmit dispatches 
~ without his indentity being thoroughly 
known to the authorities. For a cor- 
respondent, and especially for a Euro- 
pean service manager, to be able, first 
to.secure news, and then to transmit 
it, either under a nom-de-plume or 


cor- 
tra- LAWRENCE ELSTON, Staff Cor- anonymously, is an absurdity equal to 
1 tc Berespondent, London. any claim which might be made that 
olit- 2 BRIXTON D. ALLAIRE, Staff a correspondent is operating in the 
to Correspondent, Rome. war areas without the knowledge of 
sone fa FRANKLIN P. MERRICK, Staff the foreign authorities, our own rep- 
Correspondent, Paris. resentatives, or other press corre- 
ten- Foster” and “Elston” are no bet- spondents. | 
ason fect Known in London than is “Temple.” H cat mia : 5. Hearst repeatedly has been dis- 
Unless a real live person has been covered in deliberate and mischievous 
Service recently reported “first and 

_  (@hristened and dispatched very. re- oc vividly the big news of the faking. For instance: In’ May of 
‘the gently, there is no Franklin P. Mer- world war.” The upper clipping had 1914, Katherine L. Buell in Harper’s 
iced © ick working for Hearst in Paris; and — “top of column” position in the New WEEKLY very thoroughly convicted 
the) @prixton D. Allaire, dear reader, is not York “Journal” of September 11; him of printing pure fiction in his in- 
war, @ TOmantic figure in khaki, braving the lower one,was buried at the bot- _ spired fight against the vivisectionists, 
tanteaotold dangers in the field of battle, fom of a column on an inside page fiction which was written and pub- 
. the: | but simply a common, ordinary, con- of the New York “American” of ished without regard for the charac- 

and mc™ptible; Hearst fake. September 13. ters of reputable men and women, for 


The International ‘News staff correspondent fake will 
robably take its place as the most ambitious practical 


the health and life of the young and the sick, or for the 
known facts of science. His unscrupulous disresard of 
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patriotic duty and of the rights df his readers, was 

proved against him in HARPER’s WEEKLY by Isaac Rus- 

sell in July, 1914, when Roscoe Mitchell, one of his re- 
porters’ at 

during the A. B. C 

Mediation conference, 

resigned. § Mitchell, 

who had been told to 

be a “good soldier and 

a good boy” and to 

“always send the 

facts 


and leave the 


Troops 8 Build 20 Miles 
Railroads to Defeat Germans 
n Alsace.” 


FRANKLIN Pp. MERRICK, 
Correspondent of. the Interna- 
| tidnal News Service. 
Paris, July successes 
“won “by the French in Alsace were 
‘due ‘te: the. daring assaults of 
‘Alpitie. troops. They capture? 
fastnesses 

‘eredit 


“Unless a real live person has been 
christened and dispatched very re- 
cently, there is no Franklin P. Mer- 
rick working for Hearst in Paris.” 


‘ed ate arm 


the boats, 


as, match’ 


from Pr 


policy to editors,” quit the Hearst 
service on this ground: 

That he “had sent a dispatch 
giving the. actual developments. 
He was hopeful in tone, since the 
mood of all concerned was opti- 


mistic. Next day Mitchell bought a Hearst paper. Not 
one word of his dispatch was in the paper. But the 
Niagara date line was there just the same. No per- 


son on the ground could have written, with any regard 
for the facts, the story that appeared. It was a Hearst 
story—simmering with insinuations that President 
Wilson was backing down and yielding in a humiliating 
manner to each demand upon him.” 

Mitchell’s resignation came after several proven in- 
stances of interpolation into his report of material 
written in a New York office. These interpolations were 
in the form of “whole paragraphs cleverly designed to 
give an appearance of trouble in the mediation proceed- 
ings, and shameful concessions on the part of Mr. Wil- 
son and Mr. Bryan.” 

There was nothing,that was humorous in the Roscoe 
Mitchell case. But it was typical. In sending out lying 


Niagara 


be especially 

ing. the: ‘Corman 
effort whtoh fits ace! 
President ‘Witson,): 


A sample of the Hearst “wireless” fake. 

There is no Frederick Werner in Ber- 

lin working for the International News 
Service. 


‘article. 


reports of the Niagara conference, Hearst’ was in deadly 
earnest, playing his most dangerous game, standing 


ready, as always, to betray the public welfare for 4 


chance at profit and self-aggrandizcment. 

I was a newspaper reporter in San Francisco during 
the years of San Francisco’s cleaning up. Any one who 
witnessed Hearst’s repeated attempts at character as- 
sassination there; his open and insolent willingness to 
betray state and city to predatory interests so soon as. 
he felt that he needed those interests; any one who has 
watched his consistent career in the role -of a polecat 
in abe his dirty and vicious attacks on clean and 

ee honest men from Hughes in New 
York to Kent in California; any 
one who has taken note of his un- 
clean alliances in Illinois, Ohio, 
New York and California; his at- 
tacks on Wilson and Bryan, as 
distardly as those which preced- 
ed the killing of McKinley and 
the shooting down of Heney;— 


any one who has 
watched Hearst and 
has understood him, 
must experience a ris- 
ing wrath at the very 
suggestion of a Hearst 


“Brizton D. Allaire is not a roman- 


- he, no matter how sil- tic figure in khaki, braving untold 


dangers on the field of battle, but 
simply a common, -ordinary, con- 


Perhaps these ref- temptible Hearst fake” 
erences have rightfully no place in a _ humorous 
Perhaps, after all, this is not a humorous 


ly or how harmless 
the lie may be. 


article. 


Yet there-is something about “Brixton D. Allaire’ 


that is irresistible. 
¢ 


What They Think of Birth Control 


In concluding her series of articles on Birth Control, Mary. Alden Hopkins has secured the views of many 


men and women who are able to speak with authority. 


Among those who have stated their position are John 


A. Kingsbury, New York’s Commissioner of Charities; Dr. James P. Warbasse; Dr. Aletta Jacobs; Dr. Howard 


A. Kelly and Dr. John W. 


Willams of Johns Hopkins’; 


Dr. S. Adolphus S. Knopf; Dr. A. A. Brill of Colum- 


bia. The first of the two articles containing Miss Hopkins’ concluding discussion in this series will appear in 


next week’s issue. 
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Pen and Inklings : 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


IRRITATING 


Pearl: What’s the matter, daddy—poison ivy? = 
Neptune: No—Fords! | 


In view ef the report that Henry Ford is to build submarines 
we have applied for the undersea rights of all the Ford jokes. : 
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E ALL know that the trade, the 
industries and the finances of 
the United States have been, for 

more than a year, prostrated to a seri- 
ous degree. Just what that portends as 
~ to the progress and time of recovery is 
not to be determined instantly. We must 
not regard the situation which has con- 
fronted us as one of the ordinary kind. 
It was not caused by industrial over- 


ja 
Mi 


at production, financial inflation, over- 
+ speculation or excessive inflation of 
46 prices. The entire business of the coun- 
a : try in all its departments of production, 


trading, financing and credit was, as a 
rule, in a perfectly sound, conservative 
and fairly profitable condition when the 
crisis overtook us. 

There is not much difficulty in making 
an analysis of the present condition of 
business today, but the course of its re- 
covery depends on the factors which will 
guide its destiny in the near future. 

The retarding or shrinking tendency 
{ started several years ago and the crisis 
x progressed to its culmination by the sud- 


>, 


> | den declaration of war in Europe. We 

have, rapidly enough, begun to recover 
from the panicky situation which con- 

i fronted us in the fall of 1914. Our. 


grain, our automobiles, our cotton and 
woolens, our metal were unpre- 
cedented demand by the belligerent na- 
“ tions, and this demand gfive rise to an . 
unprecedented activity in agricultural 
oe and manufacturing circles. The increased 
volume of our exports automatically ad- 
justed the financial burden which op- 
pressed us last year, and so on that score 
I look for a much more rapid recovery 
from the effects of a crisis coming upon 
sound conditions. 
By this time, however, we should have 
witnessed a much larger measure of re- 
covery than has actually appeared, were 
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What Wall Street Thinks 


By HENRY CLEWS 


Harper’s Weekly has already 
predicted that the' Republicans 
would make the tariff the fore- 
most issue in the next presiden- 
tral campaign. The Democrats 
will accept the challenge. This 
paper will oppose the restoration 

pf the old tariff system. It is not 
the less glad to publish the other ° 
side as presented by so well- 
known a financier as Mr. Clews. 


it not for the intervention of a new dis- 
turbance of confidence arising from the 
introduction of measures for revolution- 
izing the commercial policy of the United 
States. It is not to be denied that vir- 
tually our entire manufacturing indus- 
tries earnestly regard the redué@tions of 
duty under the Underwood-Simmons 
tariff as threatening their business, Which 
is a potential factor bearing on con- 
fidence, regarding which there can be 


no question that the interval of transition . 
from the old conditions to the new could | 


not be attended with anything short of 
widespread suspen%ion of both manufac- 
turing and trade. 
competent authorities that the retail 
business of the country is now curtailed 
by as much as twenty-five per cent of its 
usual volume, while in many branches of 
manufacturing the contraction is double 
that proportion. 

This condition has been alarming, so 
alarming that many conservative men 
have been scared out of all exercise of 
cool judgment, and a large majority have 
been more or less pessimistic ever since. 
I confess that I am unable to go to the 


It is estimated by | 


full length of these forebodings. As a 
young country, of marvelous wealth and 
unequaled powers of recuperation, we 
are capable of a rapidity of convalescence 
that can be matched in no other nation. 
As a largely self-dependent country we 
are little disposed to suffer in sympathy 


- with the causes that have prostrated the 


European powers and their colonial cle- 
pendencies and trade connections. Europe 
is vitally dependent upon us; we can 
afford to be comparatively independent 
of Europe. The advantages are all on 
our side. 

We must not forget that the equip- 
ments of our industries are fresh, com- 
plete up to the most modern improve- 
ments, and only delayed by the getting 


up of steam, while capital is waiting in 


immense idle hoards to apply the impell- 
ing power, and ‘the banks are prepared 
to afford as much support to business as 
they were giving on the eve of our crisis. 
These certainly are not the sort of con- 
ditions that are ordinarily found at this 
early stage after a serious disturbance, 
and for this, among other reasons, I do 
not expect recovery in this case to fol- 
low the pace of former tardy recoveries. 

The most stubborn obstacle that now 
remains to be overcome is the suspension 


‘of business until self-confidence is fully 


regained. ‘Here, also, I think the real 


probabilities are underestimated in the 


present gloomy public mood. We have 
already used up our stocks of merchan- 
dise to the verge of absolute exhaustion; 
our imports have been declining -more 
or less heavily. With national supplies 
in this condition, and with the current 
output of our manufactures 
fallen, during the past months, behind 
the requirements of consumption, it 1s 
not difficult to see that our closed fac- 
tories must reopen long before the full 


having 
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Conscription 


effect of our new tariff has become ap-_ 


parent. 

Labor, of course, will profit by all of 
this. With the reduction in the prices 
of raw materials and the general con- 
cessions in wages that are taking place, 
there is no apparent reason why mod- 
erate profits should not be made upon 
an early, if not immediate, resumption of 
operations. In proportion as work is 
resumed, labor will be better employed; 
and the better employment of labor will 
extend the matter for goods. Under 
these conditions, the way seems clear to 
a gradual revival of business and a steady 
sliding into a healthier and more active 
condition of affairs. 


The tariff has undergone many changes © 


in the last twenty-five years. We have 
had the Wilson, the McKinley, the Ding- 
ley, the Payne and Underwood tariffs. 
Either we have had a protective tariff 
or we have almost had a free-trade pol- 
icy. At best, in a business sense, it is 
digicult to find the line of demarcation 
where tariff for protection ends and 
where tariff for revenue begins. I have 


always been of the opinion that: thé - 


United States, though seriously handi- 
capped by free-trade theories embodied 
in law, might yet rise superior to them 
and grasp prosperity, though of course 
not to the same extent as under a judi- 
clous measure, affording protection ‘to 


our industries and to the wages of la- 


bor. 

What has the Underwood tariff done? 
It is easier to explain what the Under- 
wood tariff has not done, because it has 
neither reduced the cost of living nor 
brought about bonanza conditions. On 
the score of idle labor and a low tariff 


we are experiencing what we experienced 


in 1894. 


The Underwood tariff is supposed to 
be a tariff for revenue only. It will be 


next to impossible to know just what it 


has brought about in the way of de- 
creased revenues because the European 
war caused all normal conditions to be 
changed radically. Inasmuch as_ the 
normal volume of exports: from abroad 
was either curtailed or ceased entirely in 
various lines, it may never be possible 
to determine the exact ratio of decrease 
or loss that must be charged to the new 
law. All we know is that our imports 
decreased, that our exports also de- 
creased at first and then grew phenom- 
enally, but we must not forget that -pros-— 
perity. by an increasing export. trade 
has nothing to do with our revenue laws. 
In fact, judging by. all indications to- 
day, the partial restoration of confidence 
and a return to présperous circumstances 
are not at all ascribable to our revenue- 
only tariff. 


ALL Street regards these things 
from a practical standpoint. Wall 


‘Street knows only that, following the en- 


actment of the Underwood tariff law, 
business began to retrench, that money 
was tighter, that labor was losing op- 
portunities to work. In later years. 
maybe we shall know more of the actual 
and immediate results of the Under- 
wood tariff, but at present we may bear 
in mind two historical instances of very- 
low tariff principles, set forth by two 
of the most reliable witnesses on this sub- 
ject: Grover Cleveland and James 
Buchanan. The periods at which these 
similar conditions are described were 
thirty-six vears apart, but who ean re- 
sist the inference that these similarly 
deplorable conditions in 
States in 1857 and again in 1893 origi- 


tempting, 


the United 


nated to a large extent in the free-trade 
heresy ? | 

Now we come to the relationship be- 
tween finance and statesmanship. The 
government is largely dependent on 
Wall Street in all financial emergencies. 
It has not been so long that Washington 
statesmen have conspicuously attracted 
the attention of the business public. Pre- 
sumably this is only a symptom or char- 
acteristic of progress; for I believe that, 
without close intimacy and contact with 
Wall Street, it is impossible for the gov- 
ernment to exhibit a healthy condition 
in some of its most important concerns. 
In fact, if it were cut off from Wall 
Street, emergencies would be liable to 
arise almost at any time that would 
place it in a state of helplessness. 

It has been through a failure of rec- 
ognizing this dependence of government 
on the great centre of finance and at- 
instead, to exercise a domi- 
neering policy thyough the chicanery of 
a political clique that this temporary 
domination of the world of finance was 
established: It was. eventually a failure, 
and then the true attitude of the finan- 
cial power had to be recognized by the 
last Cleveland régime. The assumption 
at that time of the power which estab- 
lished for a time .a Democratic domina- 
tion over financial concerns and Wall 
Street affairs originated in'a false and 
mistaken notion of both the legislative 
and administrative functions of a great 
republic. The experiment in both de- 
partments was a costly one. It is well 
to avoid repeating it. 

Now as to the trusts, as big business 
is often called. One of the most diffi- 
cult things connected with the whole 
abstruse and vexed question of trusts is 
the definition of the term. During. the 
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twenty-five years the Sherman act has 
been in force we have yet been unable 
to define what a trust.is. This definition 
has given ri¢e to a good deal of dissatis- 
faction and controversy at various times, 
beginning with the decision of the United 


States Supreme Court in the case of the . 
Trans-Missouri Traffic Association and. 


ending with the latest decision on the 
Steel‘Corporation. Amendments and de- 
cisions and hair-splitting analyses have 
not always proved judicious or even 
necessary. 

Great combinations of capital, the de- 
velopment of which seems to have be- 
come inseparable from modern ‘business 
methods, are formed with the object of 
reducing expenses, increasing efficiency, 
and by making possible production of 
staple articles on large scale, insure 
greater profits without a corresponding 
advancing of price4f Yet today 
United States can cémpete successfully 
with any number of other powers solely 
through the operation of the much 
maligned combination of capital. Without 
such means as we possess, despite much 
continued ignorant hostility, of aggre- 
gating capital, there could have been 
no such progress, as_ statistics for 
the last thirty vears clearly demon- 
strates. 

Government ownership has often been 
suggested as a panacea against the im- 
aginary evil of the trusts. Fortunately 
there is no chance for such a consumma- 


the 


tion in this generation, whether of rail- 
roads, telephones and telegraphs or sim- 
ilar lines. There would be no end to the 
trouble. We are already burdened with 
emergency taxation, which may have to 
be reenacted at the next session of Con- 
eress to make up for the national deficit 
in the treasury. The-income tax has not 
as yet been a marked success. Our in- 
ternal revenue is already swelled to un- 
reasonable proportions. 
ownership of public utility corporations 
would mean the suppression of competi- 
tion and deterioration of values; it would 
rob many thousands of stockholders of a 
portion of their property and destroy the 
chief stimulus for extension and enter- 
prise, thus affecting every kind of busi- 
ness connected with railroad, steamship 
or wire traffic—and what business is not 
so connected? In fact, it would prob- 
ably create one of the worst panics we 
have ever experienced; apd finally it 
would greatly embarrass the government 
itself, which would not be able to make 
revenues and expenditures balance. | 
It would seem, judging by what such 
authorities as former President Taft and 
the late Senator Aldrich said not so very 
long ago, that the government is not 
eapable of managing: economically its 
own business! And inasmuch as there 


has doubtless been a lack of practical . 


experience on the part. of many con- 
nected with the government to apply 
sufficiently sound business principles in 


managing the government, it would seem 
that the present methods would be prac- 


tised in running public utilities once they 


came within federal ownership. 

In conclusion, one thing appears 
pretty clear. There is no wrong which 
an individual or corporation is capable 
of inflicting for which either the common 
or the statute law, or both, do not pro- 
vide a remedy, a sufficiency of the lat- 


ter for this purpose being already on the - 


statute books. They why require more 
laws until our basic laws have been tried 
and found wanting? _We have had no 
end of investigations, commissions, laws, 
amendments, repeals, and complicated 
legislation, until business has been in 
a quandary and has not dared to 
act. 

What chance is there for any business 
to follow the law when the law 1s not 
successfully interpreted by our highest 
courts and every amendment added to 
cover the inadequacies always requires 
additional interpretations, which often 
clash? 

I believe that American business gen- 
erally is honest and intends to do busi- 
ness in an honest way. I believe that 
too many laws are not only not required 
but that they are futile. I believe that 
business in this country should be given 
a fair chance to follow its natural course, 
and that if this is done the need of so 
much so-called constructive legislation 
will not: exist. | 


Developments in Aerial Wartare 


HE conduct of trench warfare has 
not varied greatly from the meth- 
ods used at Port Arthur. It is 

true that the Germans have obtained a 
measure of success with their gas, but 
it remains limited. A _ gentle breeze 
from a particular quarter is necessary 
always and that is something upon which 
no staff can count. 
also been invented and employed, but 
they can only be used after the enemy’s 
trenches have been invaded. Hand 
grenades, bayonets, knives, and _revol- 
vers still remain the principal support 
of hand to hand fighting. In short, it 
is still necessary to eject the enemy from 
his trench by physical force. 

But aeroplanes and submarines are 


new. Aeroplanes are now used for sev-_ 


eral purposes. For bomb throwing, the 
French have obtained the greatest suc- 
cess by using squadrons of thirty or 
more machines. For scouting or mark- 
ing artillery ranges, and on the other 
hand for fighting, both the French and 
Germans use different machines. The 
French or German scout aeroplane is 
not supposed to fight at all; but the 
British pilots are ordered to engage the 
enemy wherever seen. As a matter of 
fact, the French and Germans rely for 


Flame ejectors, have 


By GERALD MORGAN 


offensive work chiefly on anti-aircraft 
artillery, which has not been perfected. 
I have seen both sides shooting and have 
watched one shell burst close to an aero- 


plane, only to see the next one explode | 


half a mile away. Now and then a 
machine is brought down, but it is sim- 
ply owing to a lucky shot. Anti-aircraft 
range finders are still in the experimental 
stage. 


HE British airmen have as a rule had 
the upper hand of the Germans, but 
this is simply because they are personally 
better flvers. Given a few months’ train- 
ing any first-class British cross-country 
rider who is not too old will outfly the 
German professionals. The truth is that 


the British characteristics of individual- 


ity and national sporting spirit have 
stood them in good stead here. I ven- 
ture to say that their air victories have 
been won on the playing fields of Eton 
far more than ever was the battle of 
Waterloo, and I prophesy that in time 
our own flyers will be as good if not bet- 
ter than the British. | | 

But the Germans have recently de- 
signed and launched a new type of ma- 
chine. Thjs is a double biplane, carry- 
ing a crew of four, and armed, not only 


with two machine guns, -but also with a 
small field gun which shoots shrapnel. 
The motors are believed to be 2 of. 100 
horsepower each, and the machine is very 
fast. This “air-dreadnought” made its 
appearance about three months ago and 
successfully attacked a British biplane. 
The biplane escaped and came down on 
fire within its own lines, but both pilot 
and observer were badly burnt. A Brit- 
ish airman told me about this and con- 
cluded, “The petrol had even run into 
their boots.” Flying is not all joy by any 
means. 

The Germans are believed to have not 
more than three of four of these “air- 
dreadnoughts,” and so one may safely 
expect. an improved type before long. 
But the French and English are also de- 
signing larger machines, and_ without 
doubt in future the war in the air will 
be carried on by battle planes carrying 
gunners and artillery. They will be 
manned as warships are manned, for day 
by day air warfare more and more :p- 
proaches the conditions of sea warfare. 
Soon we shall have air cruisers, air 
scouts, air battleships; we shall talk 
about control.of the air; and we 
vey have a code of international air 
aw, 
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civilized man steals his best ideas 

from savages. But sometimes 
ideas developed in a crude way by un- 
tutored tribes are so good that they are 
hound to win. One of these is the aqua- 
plane. 

When somebody asks you, “What is an 
aquaplane?” and you reply, “A board 
tied behind a motor-boat’”—you will be 
absolutely correct, for 
that is all it is. If your 
questioner seeks further 
information, tell him that 
aquaplaning has, in two 
vears, grown to be one of 
the most exhilarating and 
popular of outdoor 
sperts wherever people 
seek pleasure on naviga- 
ble waterways. The pop- 
ularity of the aquaplane 
was growing tremendous- 
ly in England and Ger- 
many, until the people of 
those countries had to 
turn their thoughts to 
other subjects. 

The original aquaplane 
was the surf-board of the 
natives of the Hawaiian 
Islands. But while the 
pleasure-loving Kanaka 
had to depend upon the 
wash of the sea for the 
power to drive him at 
lightning speed through 
the breakers, the more 
enlightened white man 
has the gasoline motor to 
propel him at whatever 


Pee it from anyone to say that 


mits. 

When the aquaplane 
made its first public ap- 
pearance two years ago, 
the machine was a long, 
narrow board which 
could be used, ‘without 
guide ropes, behind boats 
whose speed did not ex- 
ceed 15 miles an. hour. It 
was about 12 feet long, 
a foot or so wide, and was 

marked to show where to 
stand at various speeds. 


A company was formed in Chicago to: 


manufacture this type of aquaplane. 
The venture was not a success, because 
owners of motor-boats discovered that 
they could build their own aquaplanes 
with results quite as satisfactory as those 
to be secured from the manufactured 
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he New Sport—Aquaplaning 


article. Experience has taught that a 
very much smaller board, say 5 feet 
long by 21% feet wide, drawn 18 feet or 


less behind a boat, with a guide rope ar-- 


ranged in-a “V” at the front, is most 
productive of thrills and spills. There 
is practically no danger in aquaplaning 
if one is a good swimmer. 
should not try it. 


work a wonderful amount of fun can be 


obtained from an old, but sturdy, cellar 
door, properly roped and reinforced. 

A little practise leads one to try 
stunts.. These are unending in their 
variety,—from riding on your head at 
full speed to lying on your stomach and 
pushing the board down until the sea 


Novices. 
For two-passenger 


danger and with little expense. 


tumbles you off in a smother of spray. 
Standing up, a slight. pressure on one 
side will produce a sweeping skid which 
will take your breath away, and it will 
require every bit of your skill to. keep 
atop the board. During the past sea- 
son, hundreds of aquaplaning contests 
have been held in connection with motor- 
boat regattas in every part of the coun- 
trv and, since they were judged on the 
‘ merits of the stunts per- 
formed, the spectators 


contests have been re- 
ported during the past 
two months from Long 
Island Sound, the Thou- 
sand Islands on the St. 
Lawrence, the Jersey, 
Massachusetts and Maine 
coasts, Chicago, the Mis- 
sissippi valley, the Pacific 
coast, Florida, Texas and 
from practically every 
inland lake of any size in 
the country. Next sea- 
son will see this number 
mu!tiplied prodigiously. 
_ It is not the excessively 
speedy Bort that is best 
suited to thisYast growing 
sport. The bestfun, the 
best thrills, are obtained 
at speeds from 12 to 20 
miles an hour. Faster 
than that one’s wits are 
~ bewildered by the gish of 
air and spray. And, we 
say most fervently, at 25 
miles or 30 or more it 
hurts’ to hit the water 
when you are spilled off. 
The ever-increasing 
army of - outdoor girls 
have flocked to the aqua- 
plane. It provides them 
with the thrills that seem 
to be necessary to the 
modern girl; and it is the 
best possible exercise they 
could get. Every muscle 
in the body is_ utilized 
and developed, after a 
season of aquaplaning. 
This is a brand new 
American pastime. But in the two 
years of its existence it has appeared in 
watering places in every section of the 
country.- It is bound to grow, because it 
is a sport which provides one of the best 
thrills of the great ‘outdoors, without 


had almost as much\fun / 
as the riders. Aquaphan 
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The KF ire Fighters 


By W. P. LAWSON 


“Smoke!” A ranger on fire patrol duty sights a fire in the National Forest, Montana. 


O LONG as lightning brings dry 
leaves to flame, so long as loggers or 
hunters or campers use matches or 

smoke pipes, so long as locomotives burn 
coal and throw sparks—that long will 
forest fires be, and start and spread until 
discovered and extinguished. And _ so 
long will the word “Fire!” thrill even 
the seasoned forest ranger. That word 
haunts the sleep and fills the waking 
hours of every service man during the 
dry season. It stands for a danger whose 
scurce he may not know and whose time 
and point of attack must be—until it 
comes—to him unknown. A _ danger 
sudden and fierce, from an enemy. to 
whom no quarter is given and from 


whom_no mercy is expected. It is a 
war, a never-ending war. 
But it is not a truceless war. There is 


no danger when in the winter months 
snow covers the ground, or when the 
heavy rains fall. But during the sum- 
mer, roughly speaking from May to Sep- 
tember, the campaign of fire-fighting is 
And it is no child’s play, this fire- 


on. 
fighting; nor are the stakes of victory 
small. In former years fire was wont to 


destroy on an average at least $25,000,000 
worth of timber yearly and _ caused 
an annual loss in stock, crops, buildings 
and improvements of many millions 
more. In the last fifty years over three 
thousand persons have lost their lives 
through the scourge. 

.Take specific instances: the Peshtigo, 
Wisconsin, fire in 1871 burned over 
1,280,000 acres and cost 1500 human 
lives. The Hinckley, Minnesota, fire in 
1894 burned over 160,000 acres with a 
death list of 418. The great Idaho, 
Montana, and Minnesota fires of 1910 
swept 2,300,000 aéres and burned to 
death 127 persons. In the state of 
Michigan alone, forest fires during the 
ten years between 1901 and 1911 caused 
a loss of $20,000,000. Massachusetts 


forest fires in the last three years have 


caused a damage of over $823,000. 


Fire protection, on national forests, 
takes precedence of everything else. It 
was the first problem attacked by the 
Forest Service and today it occupies a 
dominant position in the list of service 
activities. Vastly more time and -money 
are spent in keeping fire losses at a mini- 
mum than in any department of the 
forest officer’s work. 

The Forest Service in this has set: the 
example for twenty states and thirty 
timber owners’ associations, which at 
present maintain a system of patrol on 
their lands during the danger season. 


The areas protected by the government | 
those 


protected by. the states (largely in co- 


approximate 165,000,000 acres; 


operation with the Forest Service) total 
100,000,000 acres, and those protected 
by the timber owners’ associations 
amount to about 25,000,000 acres. As a 
result of fire protection the loss on na- 
tional forests in 1912 was kept down to 
$75,000 and on state and private lands 
totalled not over $200,000. 

Until very recently there has been no 
systematic attempt to reduce the num- 
ber of fires- started through classifying 
and attacking causes. Protection rather 
than prevention has been emphasized. 
Which means that efforts are centered 
upon perfecting the machinery for lo- 
eating fires and devising means and 


methods of extinguishing them when dis- . 


covered. 

The most effective way to fight fire— 
which suggests the wars of men—is to 
locate the enemy as soon as may be and 
attack before he has, so to speak, had 
time to mobilize. A principal feature 
of the fire plan for a national forest 
is the division of the area into fire dis- 
tricts (distinct from the rangers’ ad- 
ministrative districts), in each of which 
one or more lookout stations, or patrol 
lines, or both are established. 

Towers are built when necessary at 
the lookout stations, which are always 
high points chosen to command a wide 


view of the surrounding forest. Smaller 
hidden areas and spots of exceptional 
hazard are watched by a fire guard 
patrolling a trail or road from which the 
danger zone in question may be seen. 
The important thing is that every acre 
of the forest’ must come at least once 
every few hours under the eyes of a 
forest officer. 

The method of locating a fire is in- 
genious. 


Each lookout, in addition to | 


field glasses and telephone, is equipped 


with a standard protractor, which is a 
graduated circle with a radial arm that 
may be moved about the circle at will. 


Sighting along this arm at a fire, the | 
lookout reads its angle of direction | 
-from the circular base of the instrument | 
information to | 


and telephones this 
supervisor’s headquarters. When two 
or more readings from different stations 
are available (as is usually the case) the 
supervisor plots the direction lines of 
the fire on the big fire map of the forest. 
and at the junction of these converging 
lines locates the blaze. So accurate is 
this scheme that often fire crews riding 
to the scene of action have found a fire. 
observed first from ten or twenty miles 
away, within a few hundred feet of the 
location furnished them. | 

By far the greater number of fires on 
national forests now, thanks to the fire- 
protective system, are small;. though 
their inherent potentialities for de- 


. struction are as great as ever. In 1913 


over four thousand fires reported on the 
forests destroyed only $81,000 worth of 
property—an average of about $20 per 
fire. And fully a quarter of the burned 
over area was on the private land whicli 
forms 11.59 per cent of the territory em- 
braced within national forest bounda- 
ries. 

But the fire-protective system, though 
efficient, is expensive. And since it is 
highly desirable to save money, when 
this can be done without taking chances. 
the Forest Service has planned a cam- 
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paign of prevention which is intended to 
supplement—though it can never of 
course .supplant—the system of direct 
action. The first comprehensive discus- 


sion of the new angle of attack appeared - 


in a government pamphlet written last 
year by Coert Du Bois, District Fores- 
ter for California, in which state nine- 
teen national forests containing twenty- 
seven million acres of government land 
cost the Forest Service two hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars annually as in- 
surance against excessive fire loss. 
these forests there are some ninety-eight 
billion feet of live timber, to say nothing 
of their other.-resources. And this tim- 


its lumber value as a watershed prop- 
osition. So that the money spent in fire 
protection is not exactly .thrown away. 

It is, on the other hand, about half 
the total appropriation allotted to Cal- 
ifornia forests for all purposes and, since 
fire protection comes first, every unnec- 
essary dollar spent for that purpose 
means that some other forest project 
which might be of lasting benefit to the 


people of the state and nation, must be’ 
Mr. Du Bois’. 


postponed or given up. 
theory is that if every citizen thoroughly 
understood this fact the number of fires 
started would decrease at once. His plan 
is to bring the knowledge home to them. 

The feasibility of the idea is based on 
the fact, proven by Forest ‘Service sta- 
tistics, that nearly if not quite half of 


In 


_ ber is worth just now a good many times > 


wanted to make trouble for a ranger, 
smoke ‘out a hornet's nest, or he may 
have been drunk.” ; 

By attacking the various motives of 
persons causing fires, as they are 
grouped under the general heals of self- 
interest, carelessness, and irresponsibility, 
with the tools of education. and proper 
legislation, Mr, Du Bois hopes to eventu- 
ally relieve the fire fighters of the greater 
part of their task. As he puts it: “If 
a definite knowledge of the great value 
of Cahfornia forests can be inculeated 


in the people of the state,.in the younger 


generation especially, so that they may 
Tealize the positive- necessity of using 
every means in their power to save these 


forests for ourselves and posterity, we. 
will be making a sterling use of the 


A forest fire at night. 


all forest fires are man-caused, therefore 
theoretically preventable. Heretofore 
human agency fires have been classified 
according to the activity with which the 
agent was concerned, e. g. railroads, 
brush burning, campers, sawmills, ete. 
For the purposes of his plan Mr. Du 


- Bois has devised a new method of clas- 


sification, which he calls * ‘classification by 
motive.” 
“When a man touches a match to a 


-clump of dry brush and a fire results,” 


he says, “there is the physical action, the 
mechanical cause of the fire; but the 


-eause of the fire contains another ele- 


ment—the psychological background for 
the physical action. The man may have 


powerful engine of education, our great- 
est asset in the fight iis forest de- 
struction.” 


The men who fight fires are the same _ 


rangers and guards who make up pa- 
trol and lookout personnel, together with 
local reside who may be hired tem- 
porarily, from time to time, when oc 
casion demands. Their methods of 
fighting fires vary, in accordance with 
climatic conditions, the character of the. 
forest cover, or the nature of. the 
fire. 
For fires are defined as “ground fires,” 

which take -hold in the thick humus or 


vegetable mold that. covers a forest 


floor; “brush fires,” meaning fires which 


Fighting the fire with wet blankets. 


feed on grass, ground litter, brush and 
young trees; or finally “crown fires,” 
which, usually driven by a wind, sweep 
through the tops of the larger trees. 
These last are the most dangerous and 
can be best attacked as-a rule by “back- 
firing,’ that is by setting a smaller fire 
some distance in advance so that when 
the main blaze reaches the partly burned 
area it dies down and permits of the 
closer approach of the fire fighters. 
Fire lines serve the same purpose in 
the case of less destructive conflagra- 
tions as. does back-firing. These lines 
are broad cleared spaces through the 
forest, permanent In many cases or con- 
structed in emergencies at _ strategic 
points, near the summit of a ridge or on 
high ground. To stop a ground fire a 


trench is dug around the burning area. 
Brush ‘fires are usually put out by beat- 
ing along the edges with pme branches, 
a gunny sack—or the ranger’s coat. 
Water is seldom available in sufficient 
quantities to aid the men. 

If there is any harder or more dis- 
agreeable work than fighting a forest fire 


_ it has escaped the attention of the writer. 
character of the forest coun-. 


The 

try, the heat and smoke, the exhausting 
physical effort—constant. until the fire 
is put out (for there seem never men 
enough to relay), make the experience 
anything but an attractive one. It is nof 
exceptional for the fire fighters to go 
twenty-four and even forty-eight hours 
at a stretch without rest, lucky if they 
get water and food while at work. : In 
one instance, which brought a letter of 
commendation—the V. C. of the service 


—from Washington, a fire crew stayed 


with a stubborn blaze sixty-three hours 


without sleeping or sitting down to a_ 


meal, until reinforcements came. 
The qualities which such service 
fosters are akin to those for whose de- 


velopment war is sometimes ipraised. 


Perhaps in this constructive warfare 


against the evils of circumstance there — 
- will some day be discovered more than 


a few of those “moral equivalents” for 
war that the late William James favored 
so highly. 
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A Mosquito Trust 


Tad Lewis says the mosquitoes on the 
Arkansas bottoms told about in the Trib- 
une the other day are not so bad as the 
kind he saw up in the St. Joe vicinity. 
Up there the mosquitoes have formed a 
trust with the lightning bugs and work 
in pairs. The lightning bug lights up the 
spot and the mosquito makes the ex- 


cavation. 
—The Great Bend (Kan.) Tribune. 


The Virtuous Misfits 


While the clothes of some country boys 
do not fit quite as well as they should, 


“marriages. 


a 


“Marriages take place’ and 
not “accidentally happen.” Most any 
10c dictionary will give the required in- 
formation. We would not have exposed 
the above ignorance, brother,,only “turn 
about is fair play.” 

—The Danbury (Neb. News. 


Nothing More Romantic 


George H. Vance and Miss Lolo Lem- 

e “greweup together” in Chicago. They 
liked each other as lad and lassie, and 
when they grew older they liked each 
other still better and then the little god 
of love did the rest. What .more ro- 
mantic, though they, than to be wedded 


Unlawful Listening 


Some unknown, cowardly, reckless de- 
generate was prowling in the town about 
the midnight hour Tuesday with evil 
mind and heart and foul purpose, dis- 


charging firearms promiscuously, dis- ~ 


turbing and alarming the quietude of 
the citizens. 
tion of the law as senseless, useless and 
cowardly as to hear the popping of a 
pistol at night. 

—The Plainview (Ark.) Herald. 


What the Bride Wore 


The bride and groom presented a 
regal spectacle, never 
equalled since the proud 


that is more than can be 


they are paid for, and 
said of some of the well | 


SATURDAY = 


Cleopatra sailed down the 


fitting clothes running 

around in town. 

—The Seneca Falls (N. 
Y.) Reveille. 


Them Was the Days TMU 
The question is asked 
‘as to what has become of 
the young man who once 
or twice a year used to 
blow out $1.50 in hiring a 
livery team to take his 
best girl to ride? » Well, 
he now has a grownup 
family, and his oldest boy 
is studying the spring 
catalogue of fifty horse- 
power automobiles to be 
use in similar amatory 

purposes. 
—The Owensboro (Ky.) 
_ Inquirer. 


A Greek Gift 


How often anticipation 
excels realization! Judge 
Root kindly presented us with a fine 
large radish the other night which we 
intended enjoying for supper, but when 
we cut it open it turned out to be as 
hollow as a politician’s promise. 


—The Lusk (Wyo.) Herald. 


He Got Under 


Ralph Fox is under the weather with 
bad teeth. 
—Sandusky (O.) Register. 


The Editor val its Back 


An exchange not far down the street 
in relating to a marriage last week, says 
it “occured.” Which, in other words, 
would mean it happened by chance 
in some unexpected manner. That little 
word “occured” no doubt belongs in an- 
other category and not in relating to 
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YOUNG MAN, 
YOu SEE THAT YOU 
BLACKEN THE HEELS 

OF YOVR SHOES,» 


perfumed, lotus-bearing 
Nile in her gilded pageant 
to meet Mare Antony, 
while all the world stood 
agape at the unheard 
triumph. To describe the 


NICE AN? 
WARM 


St. Joseph, (Mo.) 
at Pine lake, where the birds sing and 
the whispering breezes tell i love’s 
sweet content. - 
—The La Porte (Ind.) Argus. 


An Old One | 


The only excitement here this year on 
circus day was when one of the show 
ladies poked her finger through a-hole in 
the dressing room tent and pinked a 
prominent citizen in the eye. 

—The Kennedy (Minn.) Star. 


Independent of Readers 


Some editors apologize for their para- 
graph columns, but not here. We don’t 
force the dose on anybody. We have 
patent medicine ads they can ‘read if 
they don’t like this dope. 

—The McCune Herald. 


bride’s costume beggars 
the English language; and 
imagination falls faint and 
feeble before the Her- 
culean task. She was 
gorgeously arrayed in a 
calico house dress, and 
a pair of lace curtains 
floated like a dream about 

her figure. 
—The spushville (Mo.) 
News. 


taking a look at the prin- 
cipal building in the town 
where we spent our early 
boyhood and which we 
chad always retained in 
our mind as a monster 
affair, we do not ask our 
wife sie she does not cook things like 
our grandmother used to. 
—The Pleasanton (Kans.) 
Observer. 


N ews-Press. 


It Serious 


Charley and Joe caught their horses 
after a chase of two miles without any 
damage being done, except breaking their 
crupper. 

—The Mercyville (Iowa) Banner. 


_ Shakespeare, the Naturalist 


The Shakespeare Club spent a most 
profitabic sfternoon at the home of Mrs. 
George Champion who gave a splendid 
paper, showing much research and care 
in preparation on the subject, “Distinc- 
tion Between Moths and Butterflies.” 

—The Niles (Mich.) 
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Gridiron Leaders 


ee OU can build,” said the old 

coach as he busied himself be- 

tween remarks with a rich, dry 
smoke, “football teams without end. 
You can teach them all you- know, with 
a dash of what you have purloined from 
somebody else. You can teach them 
what to play and how and when to play 
it, but if there is no natural born leader 
on those elevens they will go out upon 
that field on the day of the big game 
and. contort.themselves like decapitated 
pullets.” 3 


The old coach was right. The leader | 


is born and not made. It is not even 
necessary ‘that he be a fine football 
player, although he usually is. If he has 
the confidence of his men, not necessar- 
ily in the quality of his own play, but 
in his ability: to fight mentally all the 
time for his men as well as for himself, 
he is a leader. His very. leadership will 
put upon his shoulders the burden .of 
fighting extra hard, both physically and 


mentally, for himself. He will be watched, | 


covered, tantalized, played against and 
played upon by the opposing team, and 
his minutes out there on the field will 
be full of toil and trouble. ' But the 
further he goes the better he will be 
under the heavy fire, and that, after all, 
is the real test. 

Presumably the leader is the captain 
of the team. That is not always the 
case, but it is natural to suppose that 
the members of the team will select for 
their leader some man’ who has already 
shown the ability to help them in tight 


places, to rise to emergencies in his own > 


position. He should have the gift of 


prophecy in the matter of predicting on 


the instant the moves of the opposing 
strategist, and he should be closer to 


his own men than a brother—close to 


the first string, the second string, and 
indeed, the humblest substitute. Such 
is your ideal leader, your ideal captain. 
There are times, of course, when the 
burden of leadership ruins a man’s own 
play, ruins it utterly. These, however, 
are fairly rare cases. 
There are times, too, 
when a man not the cap- 
tain suddenly develops in 
‘the heat: of battle into 
the leader for whom the 
eleven has been looking. 
Such a man is almost cer- 
tain to become the cap- 
tain for the following 
year. The advent of such 
a man is no reflection on 
the quality of leadership 
of the captain then in 
charge of the game. More 
than once a second leader 
has been a welcome addi- 
tion in the pinches, for 
-closely as the line and the. 
backs should be welded together, the line 
needs its own immediate leader as well 
as the backfield. This was the case at 
Harvard not so very long ago, when 
Wendell in the backfield was leading the 


By HERBERT REED 


entire team in his quality of captain, 
while Parmenter, one of the headiest 
centres it has ever been my good fortune 
to see in action, was leading a courage- 
ous, fighting line, and developing an un- 
canny genius for aggressive defense that 
will not be forgotten in many a long day. 

All the big Eastern elevens are this 
year equipped with captains who have 
already displayed this quality in leader- 
ship to such an extent that it is safe to 
expect them to attain to even greater 
heights this year. . 

One of the most interesting of. the 
Eastern captains is Frank Glick, of 
Princeton, who earned his captaincy in 
a short period of fifteen minutes in ac- 


EDDIE MAHAN, BRILLIANT, DEPENDABLE 


Harvard has a gridiron leader who gives of his best all the 
time, whether the game at hand be great or small. A fit 
successor, apparently, to men like Wendell, Storer and 
Brickley. 


tion against Yale in the Palmer Stadium 
last fall. That Glick was able to dom- 
inate the last quarter of that game is 
no reflection on Harold Ballin, captain 
last year, and one of the best captains 


2 


the Tigers have ever had. It was simply 
a case of the team, and the backfield 
especially, needing a leader who could 
give them a start on‘an uphill road. 
Glick went into the game at a stage 
when the best the Orange and Black 
could hope for was’ a chance to score. 
Glick, aided by fresh players, gave them 
that chance twice in rapid _ succession, 
and was about to give them another 
chance when the whistle ended the game. 
It was his ability to rally his team that 
earned him his captaincy. It is hardly 
worth while to discuss his selection of 
plays in that period. It was not so 
much the play-picking ‘as the new fire 
that he carried into the game that count- 
ed. Glick has always been a good half- 
back, a halfback with dash and plowing 
power when plowing. became necessary. , 
He had often been tried at quarterback, 
but did not fit into the form of general- 
ship then in use. Perhaps even now’ he 
has not the natural aptitude for the 
position of field general, and may play 
at half or at fullback if good quarter- 
backs can be developed, but he has al- 
ready ‘shown the quality of leadership, 
and he has a whole season now in which 
to build upon the reputation gained in 
those famous fifteen minutes of a yearago. 

Eddie Mahan is marshalling the Har- 
vard forces this season from the post of 
fullback. He is one of the most remark- 
able men in football in that he has added 
to flashing brilliancy a dependability 
rare in the case of gridiron genius of his 
type. Ever since he first donned a jer- 
sey every game that Mahan has played 
has been played as if it were the final 
game of the season. That is a form 
of leadership well worth while. The ut- 
ter lack of carelessness, a carelessness 
that,ahight well be forgiven in an early 
season game, is a distinguishing charac- 


_-teristic of this young man. The coaches 


cannot tell him to go into 
a game and “save” himself. 
If they want to save him 
t have to keep him on 
the side lines. When Ma- 
han is catching kicks it is 
of no moment to him 
whether the ends rapidly 
bearing down upon him are 
wearing the blue “of Yale, 
the orange and black of 
Princeton, or whatever 
color marks the men of a 
little college somewhere 
down in Maine. “He’ will 
give of his best against 
Maine as -heartily as he 
will against Yale, Prince- 
ton or anyone else. All 
elevens look alike to Ma- 
han save in so far as he 
diagnoses and prepares to 
meet individual and team 
differences in the play of his foemen. 
Anything that any back can do Mahan 


‘can do just a shade, and sometimes a 


great deal, better. He hasn’t talked 
much on the field as yet, but there is 
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every reason to believe that this season 
he will lead his men in word as well as 
in deed. | 

Yale is depending for leadership this 
year upon Captain Aleck Wilson, a man 
who has been in as many tight places as 
any Eli in the last few years. His is 
the bulldog character so closely asso- 
ciated with the ‘New Haven elevens of 
years ago. He has made mistakes in 
judgment from time to time when run- 
ning the team from the quarterback 
position, and it is apparent already that 
he is going to play at half this year if 
it is possible to develop a couple of good 
quarterbacks. He 
is one of the hard- 
est ‘runners on the 


field, a remarkably quick 
picker of openings, and has . 
a peculiar way of “bulling” 
into the tackler that earns’ 


him many an extra yard — 


when yardage is in great de- * 
mand. He is perhaps not so 
even a player as_ several 
others in the front rank, but 
he has a halkjt of going his 
hardest when conditions are 
most trying. That he is an 
inspiration to a team is hard- 


FRANK GLICK, THE TIGER CAPTAIN 


Princeton's leader has behind him a wonderful fifteen- 

minute period of rallying power in last year’s Yale game, 

upon which the Orange and Black expects him to build 
a full year’s record of efficiency in his captaincy. 


ly to be denied, and I am one of those 
who think that the captaincy, far from 
burdening him, will actually tend to im- 
prove his individual play. There is 
more football.in Wilson than he has yet 
shown, to my way of thinking, and a 
certain type of courage that ought to 
impress some of the old-timers who 


have maintained that the Elis are “soft- 
er” than. they were in the always “good 
old days” of Pudge Heffelfinger and his 
ardent coworkers. Yes, Wilson, I think, 
is a true Yale type, and that means that 
the team on the field will be in hustling 
hands no matter what type of game the 
coaches decide that it shall play. 
Harris of Pennsylvania and Weyand 
of the Army are examples of captaincies 
bestowed upon natural line leaders, for 
both have made fine reputations in the 
tackle position. The development of 
both men has been steady, and last year 
both were among the really brilliant 
forwards of a season that abounded in 
good forwards. At Cornell Charlie Bar- 
rett, a product of the Cleveland Univer- 
sity School, before he went to Ithaca, a 
great kicker and a 
fine broken field run- 
ner, will the 
team. There are many 
good judges who be- 
lieve that he is not an 
ideal quarterback, but 
there is no question 
that he possesses the 
magnetism so neces- 
sary to a leader of 
men. With him in the 
' game there is a feeling 
throughout the team 
that the match is 
never lost until the 
final whistle blows. To 
be perfectly frank, 
Cornell was well nigh 
as good as defeated by 
Pennsylvania last year 
until Barrett per- 


cue acts for which 


he is famous. He wrought 
a deal of havoc against 
both Pennsylvania and Mich- 
igan, Cornell's dearest foes, 
and a leader who has already 
proved a terrorizer of the 
other team is a great big 
asset. 


formed one of the res- ~ 


It wasn’t the fault of Overesch’s lead- 
ership last year that the Navy was so 
badly beaten by the Army, but it 
was undoubtedly due to the advent 
ef Miles in the game at quarter- 
back—Miles, this year’s captain—that 
the sailors made a respectable rally to- 
ward the close. -After he went into 
the game the side line critics queried in 
chorus: “Where in thunder have you 
been keeping that chap?” a query not 
answered by the- Navy coaches. Like 
Glick, Miles took up a forlorn hope. It 
will be interesting to watch him this 


_year with the opportunity to lead the 


team throughout the season. There 


are others in the leadership class who 
will be mentioned in these notes from - 
time to time, but at the moment the 
men discussed, all too briefly I fear, are 
most in the football limelight. 


_ALECK WILSON—LOOK OUT! 


Something of the traditional bulldog about this 
year’s Yale captain. He probably will lead the Elis 


. from the halfback position this season. 


“Harp Strings and Shoe Laces” 


Next week’s issue will contain a remarkable story of a Mormon girl’s love—a narrative of personal ez- 


perience which throws new light on the trend of present-day Mormonism. 
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Cook’s ‘Tour 


By LEM ALLEN 


. Drawings by Oliver Herford 


Being the blithe adventures of the erstwhile cook for the Bar-2 cattle outfit, and his erudite partner 


_Allingham, chronicled by the former during the progress of an “intensive” tour of certain hitherto little- 


known portions of Arizona and New Mexico. 


S I done tole you before Mr Editor 
wimmin aint never bin no sorrow 
to me. Outside the one I got in 

Oklahomy whos a plumb nice quite gal 
they aint never no one of em you mought 
say entred my life. An as fer them city 
sirenz of oneasy ‘virtue what is dee- 


scribd in probullum novils I aint never . 


happent to meet up with that there 
brand. Nor ef I should I dont reckn Id 
set up to lure em none they got enuff 
worriment buying them skelliton clothes 
an keepin. outn the ottermobils an the 
clutches of Dooks an sech. Pore thins. 

I was reflecktin on this year line whilst 
I walkt up the cyar toowards the stran- 


ger gal Id promussed Allingham to -ap- 


proch becaus I didn exakly know jes 
what to say fust off. She was a settin 
there with her fingger stickt in a book 
an lookin outn the window at the Glor- 
ieta Mountin which the trane was climb- 


‘in on the up grade when I got right nigh 


an stopt beside of her. She turned 
aroun an lookt at me an so I says Missus 
do you mine ef I addrest a few ree- 
marks to you Id mine ef you didnt she 
says ef your a goin to stan there glarin 
at me like I was dangrous I was skairt 
I says I aint used to talkin with stran- 
ger gals an she laft. 


Mebbe we kin fix that part of it she — 


says you mought as well set down Im at 
home to visitors jest now what is it your 
wantin to say.. So-I set down an she 
lookt at me inkwirin an I didn know jest 
what to say so I savs I reckn I jest 
wantit to make yore akwaintance my 
name is Lem Allen and Im goin as fur as 
Holbrook on the trane an Im a nauthor 
what kind of a nauthor Mister Allen 
she says. A novil author I reckn I says 
well says the gal I kin’ believe that did 
you say you was ingaged in writin now. 

Nomaam I says some hacked leastways 
I aint sined no contrack but I bin letter 
writin to a gal in Oklahomy fer quite a 
spell an I reckn ef I kin git together a 
stake we'll be marrid in the fall. O she 
says aint that nice but I ment was you 
writin enny novils jest now well I says 
Im takin a toor with a fren of mine fel- 
ler by name of Allingham what you 
speakt to on the hotel piaza in Vegas 


an a settin a few seats back in this year 


eyar. Im a goin to take -pitchers of 
promnunt people an places on this toor 
an -‘make interviews with them I says. 
Then I got a iddee.. I wud like to make 
an interview with you I says an git a 
pitcher. 

I was brung up keerful says the gal 


an one of the fust thins I learnt was not 
to give my pitcher to hansom yung men. 


I aint hansom I says. 
Well she savs then you must be in- 
trestin lookin all yung men is either one 


bige the gal no I says I aint. 
one of my experiences that words is easy 


or tother an the intrestin ones is the 
most dangrous so they say she says. 

I aint never studid much about hit 1 
says but I aint dangrous only when Im 
plumb riled an that aint offen Im Tight 
pashunt by nacher. 

The gal lookt out of the window an 
coffed at her hankercheef onct er twict 
an I wondred ef she was West fer her 
helth but I reckn not becaus she had a 


good color into her face an was built . 
_ otherwice like a quotter hoss for speed 


an strenth but not. gant hardly enny. 
Well ef I cant git a pitcher mebbe I kin 
make an interview I says O I aint hard- 
ly promnunt enuff says the gal well I 
says’ they aint manny people onto the 
trane I reckn hit wud be all right with 
_me. 

‘You. aint overcompelmentry are you 
Hits bin 


to say I says. An seems 
like the easier they is to 
say the less they is wuth 
words aint never made my 
forchin I says. Well says 
the gal you wont mind then 
ef this here is an inter- 
view without words like 
the song whatsizname wrote « 
that is diffren I says and - 
the gal laft seems like she 
was plumb fond of laffin. 
Jest then I happent to look back to 
where Allingham was a settin an he be- 
gun makin moshuns to me with his hans 
an face but I didn know v-hat he was 
meanin. so I pretendet I didn see him. 
Then before I knowed it he got up an 


walkt forrard apast where we was set- 


tin an got a drink: of watter an then 
come back an sort of stopt by the seat 
a smilin ingrashuningly an I was jes fixin 
to ast him why didn he set down becaus 
I knew that was what he wantet. But 
the gal who was a lookin outn the winder 
turnd aroun an says to me aint it turr- 
ble Mister Allen how crowdet these year 
tranes is why a cuppel of frens cant have 
a soshable chatt withouten bein inter- 
ruptet an Allingham lookt plumb vishus 
an. walkt on apast us an kickt me in the 
ankel sos I hattoo hol on to it to keep 
fum hollerin Im shore glad he’s done 
promussed to quit drinkin. 

Well I says I guess I better be gittin 
back to my fren he aint feelin richt 
peart tonight an I best set with him a 
spell wy whats the matter with bim 
says the gal. I dunno I says becaus I 


". wasnt goin to tell her about the drinks 


hed taken. becaus Ive notised one thing 
gals dont like for fellers to injoy drinkin 
seems like they figger a fellerd ought to 
git more sattisfakshun fum the intoxy- 
kashun of there presents but I dunno. 


~~ 


Mebbe they jes opine hits money wastit. 

Well ef you mus go says the gal but 
tell me somethin you done gin me yore 
name an bisniz haint you got no curiosty 
to learn who all I am yes I says Id 
like for to know but allthow I wasnt 
brung up so plumb keerful bein beat up 
you mought say mostly I was learnt that 
curiosty aint a qualty should be showed: 
right reglar in compny. I wisht that 


She was a settin there with her fingger 
stickt into a book. 


there maxum was includet in evry kur- s 
riklum says the gal but sense you have 
treatet me so kurtusly I will resiperkate 
an gin you a breef interview my name is 
Mary ‘Hallock an I come from Phila- 
delfya an Im a goin out to the fair now 
is there annythin else youd like for me to 
add to that there statemen. | 

Mary is a right purty name I says my 
gals name is Liza wich aint so bad when 
you git used to it yes maam I says I 
would like to- ast you what you think 
of our New Mexcan country an who the 
yung feller in the ridin suit at Vegas 
is an I would like to ast you ef you mine 
my tellin my pardner Allingham what 
you done tole’me becaus I got a feelin 
he’s gone to plumb pester the life outn 
me ef I dont an'I got to ride with him 
fer a spell. 

The gal thinkt a minit an says I ony 
bin in New Mexco fer goin on two weeks | 
but ef I tole you all the iddees I got 
about hit you wouldn have room in yore 
novil fer nothin eise as fer the yung fel- 
ler in the ridin suit hes a fren of mine 
lets leaf it at that an about yore pardner 
I done gin you three facts you kin 
tell him one a dey after youve lef the 
trane he looks to me right inquistive. 
Alrisht I says Im much obleeged to you 
fer the interview vore quite welkom says 
the gal. 
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Youd a thot Id done somethin plumb 
onderhandet the way Allingham lookt 
at me when I went back to our seat. 


-Yore some lady killer he says thats obyus 


but I never knowed youd turn out tbe 
a trechrous villyin he says I bin harbrin 
a suppent in my bussom Im afeard. Blow 
blow thou wintery wind he says no mat- 
ter how feerce an bitin yore teeth is 
you aint got nothin on mans 
ongratitude. 

Well sir hit got to me onder 
the saddle an I bowed up 
right thar now looky here I 
says I aint harpied about you 
bein askairt of a gal an sickin 
me on to make up to her nor 
yit kickin me in the ankel 
twell I got a swellin the size 
of a neagle egg thar nor actin 
fer the last five hours or sech 


a matter like Id done pizend 


yore only survivin dotter but 
Im year to say Im plumb fed /— 


theres what your a mine to 
eall it. Hits beginnin to taste 
of the kag to me I says. The 
ony man I ever knowed had 
moods before I says was a pore orn- 
ery critter back in Oklahomy what use- 
ter git drunk an fite with his wife an git 
likked reglar an throwed into the street 
an then he’d come aroun an try for to 
have a mood on ennybuddy would stan 
fer it. I dunno whether we useter de- 


spice him more fer the moods or becaus 


he let a womman lick him but ennyway 
hit tlont look like to me havin moods is 
enny biznis fer a man I says. Hit aint 
fittin. 

Allingham lookt at me an laft plumb 
cheerful like well Lem he says mebbe 
yore right fer wonct althow Im afeard 
yore some lackin in the finer feelins an 


hits easy seen you aint got no tempament 


nohow. Howsomever supposin we com- 
pomise on dismissin the subjek an map- 
pin out our itinery wich we’d ought to 
have did before what do you say Im 
agreeble I says becaus you cant stay 
riled with Allingham he dont mean noth- 
in ony hes got so manny words he’s got 
to keep em iled up like I reckn. 

So we got out the Santa Fee timetable 
an lookt at the map. Goin south says 
Allingham they is a stage fum Holbrook 
to Springerville wich we’d best take to 
begin with becaus they aint nothin in 
all them manny miles ony what kin 
easiest be classfied as desret land. I shud 
say one pitcher wud do for it all an 
hit dont matter wherebouts its snap- 
shooted. One interview ought to do too 


- he says hits a three days trip ef I dont 


disremember and ef the stage driver is 
like the most on em you kin mebbe make 
an interview with him before we ar- 


- rife but you wont have no extry words 


At Springerville he ays I would sug- 
gest we git hosses hits a Mormon coun- 
try an they got good hosses mebbe sos 
to assist in the frekwent eelopments Im 
informed takes place thow I dunno meb- 
be not. With them hosses he says we 
kin travell by way of Nutrioso Alpine 
an Luna Valley over into New Mexico 


\ 
up on this mood biznis ef that | hs 
H 


an acrost the San Francisco range down 
the valley of the Frisco to Almy. When 
we git to Almy we best stop over a wile 
becaus of all the vitally intrestin por- 
shuns of the globe Almy is the most 
vital have you ever bin thar no I says. 


e come back an sort of stopt by the 
seat a smilin ingrashuningly. 


Well he says yore eddikashun aint 
komplete ontwell you bin there I dunno 
as I want enny more eddikashun I says 
its bin one of my experiences that people 
with too much eddikashun aint got no 
time to earn there livin. I want meanin 
that there kind of eddikashun says Al- 
lingham an besides they got so much 
time in Almy a feller kin earn his livin 
before brekfast an have the hull day to 
indulg his higher fakultys. Hit shore 
must be a prosperous place I says hits 
bettern that says Allingham hits ideel. 

Well where will we go then I says O 
we kin ride on down through Glenwood 
an Pleasanton an Meaders Ranch an 
Cliff plumb twell we git to Silver City 


Wonct I run eight mile fum a baar an 
foun out later he was goin the other way. 


he says an by that time I reckn not only. 


we will have rode through the fines 
homespun country these year United 


States boasts but we will have akkumil- | 


latet enough marteryal to fill up yore 
serees an leaf over plenty for seven or 
ate volyums of potry an dramma. It 
sounds good I says yes says Allingham 
futchurist toors mostly does its a 
speshulty of theirn. et 

When we git to Silver City he says we 
kin sell our outfit. 
bought fer forty dollars at Springerville 
had ought to fetch seventy five or better 


Hosses that kin be. 


2 


at Silver. An theres the money lef fum 
what you win at poker an the money I 
got comin to me from the paper I says 
what do you mean says Allingham why 
I bin writin all the time I says. 

So I showed him what Id wrote an he 
lookt over hit an says seems to me I 
figger purty constant in this year Od-. 
dissy so fur well I says the Editor tole me 
in his las letter ef I got stuck to 
write what intrested me an you 
are of intrest to me what do 
you think of what I have wrote. 

Thank you says Allingham I 
think fer one thing yore spellin 
is attroshus hit may git by ef 
they run it on the puzzle page 
but otherwice I feer hit will be 
too grate a deemand on the at- 
tentif ingenuty of the avrige 
reader. As fer the avrige reader 
he says ef you aint ackwainted with him 
wich I never heard of nobuddy who was 
is a fiktishus personag who is reespon- 
sabel fer more nauseatin fikshun than 
the poplar magazins even. It is said 
by those in his confidans that he likes 
litachoor of the cream puff an firecracker 
varities the fust spesees he kin bite into 
easy him havin gums ony but no teeth 
an kin git his intellekchool vissage all 
mussed up pleasant with scursly an ef- 
fort. The secon brand which explods 
with an imatashun of a reglar noise © 
an sends up nummers of purty sparks 
is calkulatet to fill the pore critter with 
a mommuntry sens of extreem exsit- 
ment he dont even have to hol the match 
neither. This here writin of mine aint 
literchoor I says no says Allingham hits 


got that much in its favor. 


I fine on closter prusal he says that in 
yore writin you do en paus fer breth 
well I’says Im putty long windet wonct — 
I runeight mile fum a baar an foun out 
later he was goin the other way but hit 
showed what I could do ef I | 
hattoo. You dont hafto he says 
in writin nowdays. Sprintin he 
Says is more favred a quick 
start an a strong finnish an no 
loafin in betchune is the orders 
of the day an the astute intel- 
leks who attempt the heroik 
task of makin authors profitable. I will 
remember hit I says. 

I fine that you possess what mought 
be calld a homely wit he says ef the 
adjektif aint too mild sometimes hit 
borders on the hidjus. Then too he says 
as I haff had okkashun to reemark be- 
fore you are givn to leanin too fur for- 
rard in the direkshun of utter verasity 
which is fatal if made a prinsipel. Truth 


‘is so much stranger than fikshun he says 


that ef you aint keerful to use yore im- 
aginashun more yore readers will think 
you are lyin well I will have right on my 
side I says that dont intrest nobuddy 
but yoreself an yore wife ef you got one 
an ef you dont loose nothin by it by the 
way did you learn what that there gals 
name was and wherebouts shes from I 


will tell you tomorrow morning I says 


IT am tired now listnin to so much in- 


fmation all to wonct. So I drawd a map 


of the ridin toor we are about to com- 


mens upon and went to bed. 
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education. 


ND man said: Let us make a school 

in our image after our likeness; and 
he did it. Now he says it is not 
beautiful.. And he is shocked and ex- 
asperated as are the average parents, 
who after years of effort and self-denial 
to bring up a son or daughter of whom 
they will be proud, suddenly find them- 
selves confronted by a concrete expres- 
sion of their own faults in the person of 
their child. One of the most beautiful 
and encouraging things in American life 


' today is the unselfish, persistent effort 


made by parents to give to their children 
something better than their own life has 
afforded. They cheerfully vote to lay 
extra taxes upon themselves and deny 
themselves clothing and pleasures to 


give their children opportunity. Their | 


pathetic faith in the power of the school 
to do this lightens the years of hard 
work and self-sacrifice. And if at the 


end of twelve years their school-god an- | 


swers their prayers and burned offerings 
ky turning out a hump-shouldered, gum- 
chewing boy, almost old enough to vote, 
but able neither to spell nor to think; 
so inefficient that he gets fired from his 
first six jobs; or if the mother receives, 
in answer to her long worship at the 
shrine of Success, a silly, selfish, para- 
sitie girl, these parents seldom dare pro- 
test for fear of being crushed by the 
taunting explanation—heredity. 


But heredity is not the only answer. 
In spite of the large sums of money 
expended in the schools, and the num- 


hers of hard-working, unselfish men and 


women in the service, the results are 
highly unsatisfactory. This every-day 
tragedy of disappointment is too com- 
mon. The parents’ self-sacrifice is so 
admirable, the failure so sad a thing. 
Father goes without an overcoat; mother 
stays at home she is so shabby; both do 
without books, magazines, the theatre, 
music, that John and Mary may have an 
Greater love hath no man. 
Poor father! poor mother! poor Mary! 
poor John! They did the best they 
knew. But they worshiped false gods. 


Father prayed not that -his son should 


he filled with a desire to serve the world, 
but that he might get so much book- 
learning that he wouldn’t have to shovel 
dirt; mother’s petition was not for a 


daughter fit to become the mother of a 


nobler race, but for a boost up the lad- 
der of caste. So the father helped elect 
to. the school board a man whose: chief 
qualification was that’ he had made 


money, and therefore, being such a- good 


husiness man, must be fit to rule the 
destinies: of several thousand immortal 
souls; and the mother saw to it that 
Mary did not spoil her pretty hands with 
the scrubbing brush, or let her studies 
or a lack of clothes rob her of any social 
opportunity. 

This worship .of the false god, Worldly 


Success, is directly accountable for all : 


thé faults that can be found in the 
schools. As long as the highest ideal of 
the majority of the nation is social posi- 
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tion, bodily ‘comfort, clothes, just so 
long will these ideals find expression in 


all its institutions, even school and 


church; so that whatever failure may be 
pointed out in the schools should be set 
down as mere symptoms. For their cure 
go back to the Sermon on the Mount. 
The essentials of a good school are 
three:. First: the material side; such as 
buildings, equipment, and janitor ser- 
vice; Second: organization, that is, 
course. of study, programs, system of 
marking; Third: the teacher. And the 
greatest of these is the teacher. With- 
out a good teacher all is failure; but 
even a good teacher must fail if too ser- 
iously handicapped by the defects of 
equipment and organization. “Iron bars 
do not 4 prison make” nor plate glass 
and marble a school. How many young 
couples start out to create a.home and 
build, instead, a house. ~They wish for 
books, magazines, music, friends, of 
course, but not just now; time and 
strength and money must go first to buy 
a sideboard, next a parlor rug, next to 
establish a bank account, till, at last, 
these things achieved, they find them- 
selves too dull of ear for music, too slow 
of mind for books, too cold for friends. 
So may a town start out to build beauti- 


ful school buildings and finally forget - 


what they are for. The trouble is a lack 
of imagination and a wrong sense of 
values. The man and woman who prefer 
a parlor rug to a magazine subscription 
do so because they can see the rug every 


- day; they cannot imagine the beauty of 


a broader life made rich by the knowl- 
edge of the life of the world and the 
sympathy which such knowledge en- 
kindles.. So the average school board 
sees the beautiful buildings and is proud 
of its work, but cannot look into the 
future of a community lifted above 
sordid aims to heights of kindness, pur- 
ity, and intellectual power by the work 
of a school in which no timid child has 
been robbed of an education by over- 


crowded classes, and none brutalized by: 


ignorant protégés of “influential citizens.” 
The beautiful buildings and _ costly 
equipment are all right after more im- 
portant things are attended to, but a 
school with expensive laboratories and 
crowded grades is like a woman in a 
seal-skin coat who says, “Be you goin’?” 


Seek first the kingdom of heaven; after 


that buy a diamond ring—if you want it. 


IVEN a room with a ten-thousand- 
dollar equipment and an Angel of 
Light from heaven as teacher, that class is 


doomed to failure if it must work in an_ 


overheated, poisonous, germ-laden at- 
mosphere. No community has yet erect- 
ed a monument to the Microbe. Perhaps 
his tremendous service in teaching men 
the necessity of cleanliness will sometime 
be appreciated. But there are many 


communities that have not heard of him, 


judging by the conditions of their pub- 
lic buildings. Mrs. Ella Flage Young 
has been quoted as saying that it is the 
bad air of school rooms that kills off 


| 


The Better Part 


so many teachers. But why is it so bad? 


There are two reasons: mysterious sys- 
tems of ventilation, and conservation of 
dust. As to heating and ventilating 
plants a few are efficient, but as to others 
if teacher and pupils suffer there is only 
one thing to do and that is deny the 
existence of evil; for they have been in- 
stalled at great cost, the board had been 
told. that they will work so-and-so— 
therefore they are Good. Procure a 
sample of floor dust from your school 
building and have it analyzed; the 
scientists will tell you. how many va- 
rieties of disease germs it contains. Then 
visit the school house when the janitor 
is sweeping. This is how it is often 
done. The door of the room to be swept 
is left open, a cloud of dust arises as if 
stirred by a mighty army, ros out into 
the corridors, and fills the air fo the third 
floor. Next morning the janitor with;a 
feather duster, that relic of .barbarism 
long since abandoned by all up-to-date 


housewives, drives the dust from its. 


resting place on the seats and desks to 


settle upon the children and their wraps - 


as they enter, and to be distributed by 
them to. every home in the city. Think 
of it! the germs of pneumonia, dip- 


theria, the Great White Plague! the 


Great Black Plague! Let the anti- 
tuberculosis societies erect schools for 
janitors instead of sanitariums. In some 
states the inspection of public buildings 
is in the hands of the State Board of 
Health. That probably does no harm. 
It is the business of the inspector to in- 
spect. This he usually does. If in place 
of inspectors we could have correctors— 
but where is there a man so brave? 


AVING seen to it that your school 

board is not spending more money for 
bricks and mortar than brains, and that 
your child’s life is not endangered by 
filthy conditions, examine the organiza- 
tion of your school. The causes of your 
disappointment may lie here. Look at 
the program from the first grade up. 
Most recitation periods are too long and 
there is too little provision for study 
time. Figure out just how much of his 
school life has been spent by John on a 
recitation bench; over half of his time in 


the grades and four-fifths of his time in - 


high school. And what does he do on 
that bench? Occasionally he has a mo- 
ment or two of legitimate self-expres- 
sion; part of the time he listens to the 
teacher’s voice, “Its sounds a menace and 
its sense unknown,” but most of the time 
he hears fellow-sufferers misinterpret the 
lesson in bungling English. What do 
you do when you are bored at church? 


You know what you do—you rest. So- , 


does John. He becomes -adept in the 
art of resting; by the time he reaches 
high school he will look the teacher in 
the eye and counterfeit rapt attention 
so well that the flattered teacher ex- 
cuses his failure in test on the ground of 
nervousness. This is one reason why 
John -changes jobs so often after leaving 
school; he must find one with the proper 
§ 
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rest hours. But does he not learn to 
work when he prepares his lessons? Can 
he not during his study periods acquire 
the power of concentrating his attention? 
A few do. But children cannot make 
themselves study at home, and often the 
study time provided by the school is a 
hubbub of whispering, restless pupils and 
a talkative teacher. | 
The system of marking may contribute 
to the production of failures. Many 
pupils, the great middle class, get 
through with little damage from marks, 
but both the brighter and the slower 
are injured. The bright pupil is 
taught not to compare what he has done 
with what he might do, but with what 
someone else has done: result, a per- 
manently swelled head and a lack of 
sympathy. The timid or slow pupils 
may be permanently disabled by dis- 
couragement. Heavens! isn’t it bad 
enough to be beaten in the race without 
being reminded of it once in ten weeks? 


How would you like to be told by a gov- 
ernment inspector of brains each teh 
weeks just how you rank?—that your 
neighbor, who is not. half as kind to his 
family as you are and who keeps chickens 
that scratch up your garden, has seven 
per cent more brains than you have? 
Suppose the ministers of a town were 
obliged every ten weeks to mark each 
member’s advancement in religion A, B, 
C,or D? It is enough to say at the end 
of each semester “You may undertake a 
harder job,” or to explain, with com- 
fort or blame as each seems to need, 
why it is best to do the work over. Is 
is necessary that Mary be told that she 
is ten per cent better or worse than 
John? | 
Two apparently conflicting forces con- 
tinually mold the course of study: the 
university demands a suitable prepara- 
tion for college work, the mass of pa- 
rents demand a fit preparation for life, 
or a diploma. The university says so 


many of such and such studies or we 
will throw you off the list of approved 
schools. To realize how awful this 
threat is just think what it means. It 
means the graduates of an excommuni- 
cated school cannot enter the univer- 
sities unless they can. pass entrance ex- 
aminations. Besides the school not on 
the list is a hissing and a by-word among 
its sister schools. On the other hand the 
fathers and mothers of John and Mary 
say, “We pay taxes, give us diplomas; 
give us bookkeeping, not Greek; music, 
not four years of Latin.” How does the 
school satisfy these conflicting demands? 
This is the way it does it. First it says we 
will not change our course of study on 
account of popular clamor, but these 
people must have diplomas, so we will 
give two kinds; one will admit to the 
university, and by means of the other we 
clear our school of those who have done 
time long enough. That works pretty 
well, for the average parent does not 


know ‘the difference 


and John-does not tell 


A BIRTHDAY CAKE for the MIND 


delivered freshly baked and with candles 
lighted once every month 


him. Next comes a 
better plan: courses 
admitting to the uni- 
versity are retained, 
but a few courses are 
added leading by an 
easier or more prac- 
tical road to the all- 
desirable diploma. 
Eureka! John can now 
get a diploma if he 
cannot get geometry, 
_and Mary takes gym- 
nastics instead of 
physics. At last the 
school has succeeded 
in serving two masters. 
Now send ‘your boy or 


diplomas; one-fifth 
credit for eating your 


football, one-half cred- 


mandolin lessons out- 
side of school from an 


girl, you shall all have | 


lunch, two-thirds for 


it allowed if you take 


Take the best theatrical magazine, add the best humorous periodical, 
stir in The Sketch and The Tatler from London, pour in one or two 
reviews of art, sprinkle with a few outdoor sports, add a French 
flavoring—say of La Vie Parisienne, mix in a hundred or two photo- 
graphs and sketches, add a dozen useful departments, add a magazine 
of fashion and then one of literature, add humors for raisins, and follies 
for spice, frost with a cover in four colors, cook with ten dollars’ worth 
of laughs, use the fripperies, vanities, dances and decadent arts for your 
little red candles, and the result will be 


VANITY FAIR 


the most talked of and most successful of all the new magazines; the 


é > magazine which makes every day a birthday; in entertainment, 
+ in good fellowship, in memories, in anticipation. 
“2, 
Ask your newsdealer to show you a copy 
4, Special Offer 
2 Oo Six Months for One Dollar 
Vanity Fair costs 25 cents a number or $3.00 
% Op ayear. Readers of this magazine using the | 
Coupon at the left can have a six months 
} Mo “trial” subscription for One Dollar. 
hy CONDE NAST, Publisher 
pO FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor 
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approved teacher. | 
all working towards 

But seriously this is 
something better than 
the world has ever 
known. school 
has had forced upon it 
from without, whence 
all its reforms come, 
the truths that for a 
musical boy or girl to 
spend every bit of 
time and energy for 
four years preparing 
for college is a mis- 


take; that to fold one’s 


hands until one is near- 
ly twenty and then 
acquire skill in using 
them is impossible; . 
that recreation is quite 
as important as work; 
that after’ leaving 
school it does not mat- 
ter so much what your 
job may be as how you 
spend your time when 
you are not’ working. 
The evening 
schools, the creating of 
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social centers in the school-buildings; the 
change in aims of women’s clubs from 
self-cultivation to social service; the 
dignifying of recreation, all port to a 
time when, diplomas having lost what 
little meaning they now have, we shall 
all work and study and play as long as 
we live, nor ask’ for a mark. 

Give your child a palace, free books, 
pure water, fresh air, healthful recre- 
ation, still you,get no returns on your in- 
yestment unless you place behind the 


teacher’s desk.one with the power to say 


to the sleeping soul “Arise!” But what 


_ js a good teacher? That depends upon 
“ who is passing the judgment. Why this 


disagreement? In every other work we 
shall agree that he is a good workman 
who can deliver the goods? That’s just 
it! What kind of goods do you want 
One superintendent wants, 
first of all, order, uniformity, knowledge 
that can be judged by written tests; 
another, with far vision, asks the teacher 


to build for the future, to preserve the | 


little child’s curiosity, to develop inde-. 
pendence, initiative, power of self-help, 
lofty ideals. Who can judge if this is 
being done? We have set up around 
our schools barriers against the bad 
teacher, but always she gets in; nothing 
can dislodge her once she is on the pay 
roll. Salaries are raised. and pensions 
offered to attract the good teacher; the 
poor teacher absorbs them. A _ good 
superintendent is hired; he cannot keep 
his job unless the protégés of the board 
are provided for. State laws are passed, 
a certain preparation is demanded of the 
teacher; the bad teacher easily gets a 
diploma. She has many interesting ways 
of breaking in. A girl or boy, too lazy 
to win even the cheap high school diplo- 
ma, casts longing eyes at the teacher’s 
apparently easy job. Friends are in- 
fluential, the superintendent complaisant. 
How shall it be managed? ‘Either by 


substituting for a while, or by a few 


weeks spent taking a “very special 
course” at a summer resort normal. 

The school is one thing the manage- 
ment of which has not yet, except in the 
largest cities, escaped from the hands 
of the people. Any town in this United 
States can have just exactly the kind of 
school it has the brains to ask for. But 
of course if a town does not know what 


it wants, how can it order it? The aver- ' 


age man should not be expected to know 
all about so difficult a science as teach- 
ing. What do you do when you want an 
artistic house? What do you do when 
your child’s life is endangered? You 
call an expert. Suppose that there could 
be but one physician in your town, and 
his selection should depend upon a 
board elected by the people? Knowing 
that, in case of illness, the lives of all 
your family will be dependent upon the 
intelligence, honor, and courage of that 
one man, what kind of men would you 
elect to select this physician? 


fixed, but there is a greater one between 
the sharp business man, who knows on_ 


which side his bread is buttered, and 


the broad-minded, unselfish, public- 
spirited man. Which is your ideal? 
Would you know one of the second kind 
if you happened to meet him? If your 
ideal is money, social success, of course 
you would elect a board that expresses 
that. ideal, they: in turn blind to any 
other worth, select a superintendent of 
the same style and teachers of the same 
kind, and they turn out from the school 
more citizens of the same kind who elect 
another board, and so on. And when 
John and Mary are turned out of school 
with diplomas cerfifying that their time 


‘has expired you are shocked that they 


are not an improvement on yourself. 
But just suppose a town should. be 
found that valued intellect, honor, and 
kindness above money; that cared more 
to add a good citizen than a factory; 
that ranked a fine musician higher than 
a promoter of a stock company. Then 
suppose that town should elect a truly 
honest, public-spirited board and they 
should leave the management of the 
schools to 4 man who had as one of his 
qualifications the inability to endure the 
sight of a child robbed by neglect of its 
chance in’ life—no need to suppose 
farther. That man will then demand 
teachers—real teachers first; teachers of 
vitalizing power and enough to go 
around. Then he will ask incidentally 


for a schoolhouse and a little appara-. 


tus. 

It is useless to blame the schools for 
faults; as well build a house and blame 
the house’ for its ugliness. The school is 


A Short Walk | 


By ARTHUR H. GLEASON 


‘N UNKNOWN aartist came to the 
big city, determined to win his way 


to the top. He called at a publisher’s © 


and started to walk down the corridor 
where were hanging the original draw- 
ings of the artists who blossomed in th® 
pages of the magazine. It took him one 
hour anda half to walk the length, and 
absorb the meaning of those hundred 
black-and-whites and oils. Each one of 
them had something to say to him, tell- 


‘ing him of his own faulty technique. 


Those originals on the walls, the work of 
men who had made good, showed him 
that he had much to learn before he 
could flash like that. 


\ 


When he eibiaia the corridor, he had 


thought he would walk straight through, 
send in his card to the art editor, and 
submit a few sketches of his own. When 
he reached the end of the corridor, and 
had learned what those successful draw- 
ings had to tell him, he turned face 
about, clapped on his. hat, and- went 
home to his small town for seven years. 
It wasn’t time for him ‘to send in his 


card. He worked steadily through those 


seven years to reach the deftness of ac- 
complishment which he had seen. Then 
he returned to the big city,-and soon a 
black-and-white of his own sketching 
was hanging in that corridor. 


Between . 
Heaven and Hell there is a great gulf | 


the expression of yourselves in each town. 


What gods do you worship? They will 
give you what you ask for—all gods do. 


INVESTMENTS 


We will gladly furniah -reports on any of our 
Financial Advertisers. 


“Through aLong Established 


and reputable Farm Mortgage Banker, op- 
érating in an old €stablished section, the 
land fertile and under cultivation, having 
produced abundant crops for many, many, 
years, amply supplied with transportation 
facilities. 

Please send for Booklet No. 710. 


Walter |e Williams on 


Lisbon North Dakota } 


First Mortgages on Ore on 


Washington & idaho ean conservatively worth three 


times the amount loan ill net you 6%. rite for list. 


Devereaux Mortgage Co. “ANS 
FOR YOUR VACATION 


Bermuda 


Unlimited Attractions for .Vacationists. 
Cooler than Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. 
viene for Low Rate Inclusive Tour Circular. 


ae -Speed--Comfort--Sails Every Ten Days 


Quebec S. S. Co., 32 Broadway, N. Y.; Thomas Cook & Son 
245 Broadway and 561 5th Ave.. or - Any Ticket Agent. 


° 
Do Business by Mail 
Start with accurate lists of names we 
faurnish—build solidly. Choose from the 
following or any others desired. 
Apron Mfrs. Wealthy Men 


Cheese Box Mfrs. Icc Mfrs. 
Shoe Retailers 


Our complete book of 
statistics on F000 clzsses 
pective customers for the asking. 


Ross-Gould, 800-J Olive St., St. Louis, 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing - 


RestS St.Louis 


You like to go 
Hunting 
Fishing: 
=> lrapping 


—_ surely you enjoy the Na- 
tional Spe with its 
160 riehty illustrate 

ng with interesting stories 
and valuable information ebout 


good fellows gather once @ 
stirring yarns 


Special Otter Otter 


Mail us 25c Be in 
stamps or coin 

onths’ trial 
subseri fon to 
the ational 
8 and 


we will send you 
FREE of Charge 


“7, one of our handso 


leather strap ‘and gold plated bue 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


209 Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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